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Up From Slavery . 


By 
BOOKER T, WASHINGTON 
This wondérful book -has“been trans- 
lated into. more forgeign languages 
than atiy other Amefican book since 
Uticle Tom’s-Cabin.-Bound jn cloth: 
33° pages: Price in) the United 
States $1.62, postage prepaid; foreign 


countries $1.82... 
CHARLES ALEXANDER 


esi 249. Shawennt ‘Avenue 
nm, Mass,, 0.5, A: 


Character Building 


By 


“<- BOOKER T. “WASHINGTON 


This bobk is matte up of Sunday even- 


ing talks to the’ students of the 


--¢Tuiskégee Institute. Bound in‘cloth, 


496° pages: ~~ Price “ii the-.United 
States: $1.62, postage prepaid: in 
foreign countiies-$3.82, “Send PLO. 
Money Order +0 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


NGO 749 Shawmut Avenue 
“Boston, Mass., U.S; A. 





The Future of the 
American Negro 


By° 


BOOKER T. WASHINGTON 


The first im portant «public expressions: 
of the great Educator. “A book. that 
treats of many phases ‘of the “Negro 
problem. Bound in cloth, 244 pages. 
Price in’ the. United’ States, $160.1 
postage prepeid; {Soneign countries 
$1.80. 

CHARLES ‘ALEXANDER ; 
No: 749 Shawmut Avenue ~*~ 
Boston, Mass., U.S. A. 


| Working With’ the 





Hands 


igs By : 
BOOKER T, WASHINGTON _ 


This isa great-book giving facts and 


theories drawn from the author’s life - 


_ work in building: up-the. wonderful 
“school of. industridl training | ae 
~* Tuskegee. Bound — in. loth, 246° 


pages. Price in the United «States, 


See postage prepaid; . foreign 
counties, $182. ‘aap oo. 
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CHARLES ALEXANDER 


No: 940: Shatesiat Aveoes? 
<> Boston, Mass;, U. ae 
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We Are in Search of Another Dunbar 


$50 IN GOLD FOR 
SHORT STORIES AND POEMS 


READ OUR OFFER 


If you can write a good story or a poem, enter the great con- 
test which the publisher of Alexander’s Magazine has inaugurated 
There are many Paul Laurence Dunbars, in the Negro race if only 
they can be found. They must be found, and it is with this 
object in view that we are making this liberal and extraordinary 
offer of $50 in gold as prizes for the best stories and poems coming 
from pens of members of the Negro race. 

CONDITIONS. 

No story or poem will be considered unless it comes from the 
pen of a Negro. 

No story shall exceed 2500 words. Poem not to exceed 100 
lines. 

Bach manuscript must be accompanied by at least $1.00 for one 
year’s subscription to Alexander’s Magazine, a photograph of the 
author, cost of return of manuscript in case it is not suited to our 
purposes. 

We are willing to pay a fair price for any story or poem which 
may not be a prize-winner, provided it is what we want. 


GREAT PRIZE OFFER! 
FIRST Prize for BEST SHORT STORY 
SECOND Prize for SECOND BEST SHORT STORY.... 
THIRD Prize for BEST POEM 
FOURTH Prize for SECOND BEST POEM 
Making a grand total of 


~—weoreorwrererererererererererererererrrrrrrvrrverre,. 





Fifty Dollars in Gold as Prizes to be distributed among the 
readers of Alexander’s Magazine ought to appeal to our literary 
friends. Each manuscript will be submitted to five competent 
literary critics of National fame who will act as judges in this 
great CONTEST and the prizes will be awarded directly after the 
close of the CONTEST. 

Send in your STORIES AND POEMS at once, with subscrip- 
tion price for the magazine. Enter this grand race-elevating CON- 
TEST. 

ADDRESS: 
CHARLES ALEXANDER, Publisher, 
714 Shawmut avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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EXTRAORDINARY CLUBBING OFFER} 








Four First-Class Publications, Practically Supplying the Entire Needs of a 
Family, Offered at a Great Reduction from their Combined Sub- 
scription Price, 

Alexander’s Magazine, a Great Househcid Magazine, a High-Class Agricultura: 
and Home Paper and a Fine Literary and Family Paper, all sent One 
Year for $1.35. 





SE Oe IUD 5 vn cin't bed bunds 64004050044656004045000000040000n $1.00 
The Ladies’ World ..........0.2 SOSODE6b 4 b556000654650046 050050600400 0050 .50 
8) ae 0d38bN44600600600 006050 560060000 850480 50 
GOCE LATOPAtUTe 2... ccccccccess COOOHRS 4 0:65:0060000 6106660606 0b64660080008 35 

Publishers’ Price $2.35 


ALL SENT ONE YEAR FOR $1.35 

By special arrangement with the publishers we are enabled to make the 
above extraordinary clubbing offer, to wit: We will send Alexander’s Maga- 
gine, The Ladies’ World, Farm and Home and Good Literature all one year 
for $1.35, the publishers’ price of the four publications being $2.35. By the 
terms of this offer you get Alexander’s Magazine, a great household magazine, 
a high-class agricultural and home paper and a fine literary and family paper, 
all for one year, thus practically supplying the entire needs of the family in 
periodical literature, for only $1.35, or a little more than half the combined 
publishers’ subscription price of the four publications. Subscriptions to Al 
exander’s Magazine may date one year from the time of their present expira 
tion. Subscriptions for The Ladies’ World, Farm and Home and Good Liter- 
ature will be for the year 1909, or date one year from the current issue, a@ 
cording to the time of their receipt and the custom of the office of publica- 
tion. 

A GREAT OPPORTUNITY TO SAVE MONEY. 

In offering Alexander’s Magazine in club with three of the most popular 
and widely-circulated periodicals of the day at so low a price, we are present- 
ing to our patrons an extraordinary opportunity to save money upon their 
reading matter for the coming year. The Ladies’ World, Farm and Home and 
Good Literature are all publications of the highest order of merit, each one 
of the leaders in its particular field, and their combined paid circulation ex- 
ceeds a million and a quarter. When three such really fine publications, cov- 
ering so broad a field, may be had in conjunction with Alexander's Magazine 
an entire year for only $1.35, the outlay for the actual needs of the home in 
reading matter is smali indeed. 

Agents wanted to solicit subscriptions. Write for terms. Subscriptions 
are not desired from foreign countries, New York City (Borough of Manhat- 
tan) or the Dominion of Canada. 

All orders for subscriptions should be addressed: 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, PUBLISHER. 714 Shewmut /ve., Boston. Mass. 
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ESSAYS ON THE NEGRO IN AMERICA 


BY PROFESSOR KELLY MILLER 





During the past decade the so-called “race problem” has furnish- 
ed the basic material for many books and plays of many sorts, these 
several presentations ranging from the most unrestrained emotionalism 
to thoughtful, logical exposition. It goes without saying that the ma 
jority of these have been written by white people. Here is a book on 
the race problem written by a Negro, one of the most vigorous writers 
of his race in the United States. Professor Kelly Miller, a graduate 
of Howard University, took his post-graduate work in mathematics at 
Johns Hopkins, studying under the distinguished teachers, Dr. Fabian 
Franklin and Professor Simon Newcomb. He is now the Professor 
of Mathematics and Dean of the College of Arts and Sciences at How- 
ard University, and is a well-known lecturer, writer, and logician. The 
three American Negroes who rank highest as authority on race condi- 
tions are Dr. Booker T. Washington, Dr. W. E. B. DuBois, and Pro- 
fessor Kelly Miller. Commenting on Professor Miller’s well-known 
poise and sanity of judgment, the Boston Herald characterizes him as 
standing between the radicalism of Du Bois and the opportunism of 
Booker Washington. 

From the highly wrought sensationalism of certain plays and novels 
to Professor Miller’s intelligent Essays is a far cry. Comparing the 
haste and clamor of the former, their attitude of hate and bitterness, 
with this writer’s mildness of tone, his temperance and sanity, his re- 
straint, his very evident desire to deal justly, one would hardly dream 
that they all deal with one and the same problem, and desire the same 
end, an amicable adjustment. 

But one who seeks in “Race Adjustment” for a brand-new social 
doctrine, or a specific for the ills that exist, or a snap-shot solution of 
a gigantic problem, will be disappointed. Here are suggestions, 
many of them; firm helps toward a solution, keen characterization of 
men and measure and theories, and much light poured in on obscure 
places. “Race Adjustment” is a broad-minded, fearless, candid study 
of facts and conditions, a search for truth, the fruitage of ripe experi- 
ence, careful observations, good sense and good judgment. It is expo- 
sition, not special pleading; discussion of living issues, not academic 
platitudes. 

Many of the papers included in the present volume have appeared 
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from time to time in our leading magazines, and have given rise to 
much comment and discussion. When Professor Miller’s paper, “As 
to The Leopard’s Spots: An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” was pub- 
lished, Mr. George Cable wrote of it: “I regard it as the ablest, sound- 
est, and most important document that has appeared on this subject for 
many years.” 

To give some idea of the thoroughness with which Professor Mil- 
ler has gone into his subject, and the breadth and variety of the Es- 
says, we give their several titles: 1. Radicals and Conservatives; 2. 
An Open Letter to Thomas Dixon; 3. An Open Letter to John Tem- 
ple Graves; 4. The Negro as a Political Factor; 5. The Negro’s 
Part in the Negro’s Problem; 6. Social Equality; 7. The Problems 
of the City Negro; 8. The Land of Goshen; 9. Religion as a Sol- 
vent of the Race Problem; 10. A Plea for the Oppressed; 11. Sur- 
plus Negro Women; 12. The Rise of the Professional Class; 13. Em- 
inent Negroes; 14. What Walt Whitman Means to the Negro; 15. 
Frederick Douglas; 16. Thomas Jefferson's Attitude toward the Ne- 
gro; 17. The Artistic Gifts of the Negro Race; 18. The Early 
Struggle for Education; 19. A Brief for the Higher Education of 
the Negro; 20. Roosevelt and the Negro. 


Thorough, precise, scholarly, conservative, Professor Miller’s 
work will render practical aid in the solution of the race difficulties that 
confront the American people. These Essays are eminently “able and 
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sound”; as Mr. Cable said of the “Open Letter to Thomas Dixon,” “one 
of the most important documents that has appeared on this subject for 


many years.” 
Large octavo; handsome letterpress and paper; bound in best quality 
of book cloth, with decorations in gold leaf ; reinforced by head-bands, 


gold top. 
Price, postage prepaid, $2.20. 
Send all orders to Charles Alexander, Printer and Publisher, 714 
Shawmut Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Be glad, dear heart, somewhere the sun is shining ; 
If follows close on every sudden shower; 

Be brave and smile though winds are fiercely blowing ; 

Dawn surely follows every darkest hour. 

God's stars, dear soul, are shining still above thee; 
God’s love and care are round thee, always, true; 
Though clouds may gather thick and dark about you, 
Look up and see the sunshine glinting through. 








There is an apparent discrepanc’ 


The pages are either missing or 


The filming is recorded as the b 





oancy at this point. 


y or the pagination is incorrect. 


he book is found in the collections. 
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Every Student Should Have 


Webster’s New LIllustrated 
DIcTILO, NAR Y 








Complete In One Vo'ume of More Than 1000 Pages 


Dictionary for School-Teachers, 
Students and Busy 
People. 


Based upon Noah Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary, revised and brought 
ap to date in accordance with the most recent eminent tinglish and American 
authorities on spelling, pronunciation and definition, and especially designed to 
meet the popular demand for a convenient, complete and reliable diction- 
ary. It contains all the words of the English language that dare not peculiarly 
appropriate to a dictionary of technical terms; it gives the spelling and pro- 
nunciation of plurals, and indicates the use of capital and small letters in 
writing every word in the vocabulary; it gives the past tense and the parti- 
ciples of all verbs not regularly formed by the addition of -d, -ed, and -ing; 
the pronunciation of each word is plainly indicated by phonetic spelling; the 
definitions, comprehensive yet concise, are accurate and reliable. 


IT ALSO INCLUDES THE FOLLOWING SPECIAL FEATURES: 

Origin, Composition and Derivation of the English Language; Principles 
ef Grammar; Simplified Spelling; Synonyms and Antonyms; English Christ- 
ian Names; Foreign Words, Phrases, Proverbs, Quotations and Colloquial Ex- 
pressions, with their English Equivalents; Facts about the Earth; Declara- 
tion of Independence; Constitution of the United States; Metric System of 
Weights and Measures; Value of Foreign Coins in United States Money; Time 
Differences; Weather Forecasts; Language of Flowers; Language of Gems; 
Origin and Meaning of the Names of States; Dictionary of Commercial and 
Legal Terms; Familiar Allusions; Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose; 
Decisive Battles of the World. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 
with Text Cuts, Colered and Monotone Plates, and Colored Charts. 136 sub 
ects are illustrated by the colored plates, 45 by tthe monotone plates, and 28 
“ the colored charts, while a great number of subjects are illustrated by the 
text cuts. The title—“ILLUSTRATED’—is, therefore, peculiarly approp- 
riate, and this feature, practically lacking in other medium-priced dictionar- 
ies, is of inestimable value. It is, in fact, 


A CONDENSED ENCYCLOPEDIA 
containing all the information required by the average reader, the business 
man, and busy people generally. 
Three Styles of Binding, with and without Index, as follows: 
Cloth, Plain Edges, Square Corners 
Leatherette, Red Edges, Round Corners 
Leather, Red Edges, Round Cerners 
With Thumb Index, any style, 25 cents additional. 
Style of binding selected will be sent by express, charges prepaid, upon re 
ceipt of price. 
A copy of this great book and Alexander’s Magazine sent for 1 year for $2.25. 
Send all orders to 


CHARLES ALEXANDER, boston nase. 
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THE SOULS 


OF BLACK FOLK 





“Herein lie buried many things which 
if read with patience may show the 
strange meaning of being black here in 
the dawning of the Twentieth Century. 
This meaning is not without interest to 
you, gentile reader; for the problem of 
the Twentieth Century is the problem 
of the color line.’’—[W. E. B. Du Boils. 


In this way Prof. DuBois begins his remarkable 
book, and fair-minded people wil! find it difficult 
to resist the power and eloquence of this new 
champion, who pleads so convincingly for justice 
to his people. 


“It is one of the noteworthy books, not merely of the 
year, but of the epoch. Its every page is filled with 
vigor, spontaneity, and spirituality.” 


266 pages. Gold title. Beautiful cloth bind- 
ing. Price, postage prepaid in the United States, 
$1.85. Sent to foreign countries on receipt of $1.60. 





SEND ALL ORDERS TO 


CHARLES ALEXANDER 


714 SHAWMUT AVENUE 
BOSTON, MASS., U. S. A. 
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From Stereograph Copyright, 1906, by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 
HIS EMINENCE "CARDINAL GIBBONS. 
Head of the Roman Catholic Church in the United States. 
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Editorial Department 





CARDINAL GIBBONS’ ATTITUDE. |duly conferred upon them _ by the 
sini highest law of the land; impolitic, be- 
It is fortunate for the Negroes of|{cause, in my opinion, it must _ ulti- 
the United States that men of great| mately injure the political organiza- 
influence and power like President-| tion which favors it, by stirring up 
elect William Howard Taft, Mr. An-|bad blood and creating dissension 
drew Carnegie and Cardinal James| within the ranks of that party. I in- 
tibbons are so sympathetically and| fer that the measure is at least par- 
generously disposed toward them; | tially intended as a punishment to the 
and that they are courageous and in-/ colored voters for their continued ad- 
dependent enough to speak out plain-| herence to the Republican party fi 
ly and frankly in defense of justice| this be an evil, the way to cure it 
toward all men regardless of race or| would be to offer inducements of a 
|}legitimate character to the colored 
voters to transfer their allegiance, in 
| whole or in part, to the party now in 
franchisement scheme in Maryland. power in the state. Fair treatment 
Cardinal James Gibbons, be it re-| will accomplish this result. An at- 
membered is at the head of the Cath-| tempt to punish them will have the 
olic church and hierarchy in this | opposite effect. 
country. He has taken a firm stand | Enforce the Laws. 
in opposition to the Strauss amend-| “It is alleged, that the colored 
ment, which will be submitted to the | voters abuse the right of franchise; 
voters of Maryland at the election|that on the Eastern Shore, for  ex- 
next November. Unjust and impo-| ample, they are herded together and 
litic the Cardinal called the measure,| driven to the polls like sheep; that 
and expressed his conviction that it| they are paid for their votes; that 
would stir up dissension in the Demo-|they do not vote intelligently upon 
cratic political organization that| public questions, but that they de- 
stands behind it. leoge their ballots in accordance with 
His eminence said recently: 


the instructions or commands of their 
“T have no hesitancy in saying that 





condition. It is especially gratifying 
to us to note Cardinal Gibbons’ stern- 
uous opposition to the Strauss. dis- 


ieaders. The same charge has fre- 
I believe the Strauss bill to be both| quently been made against a _ large 
unjust and impolitic. Unjust because| body of our white voters. While I 
it is designed to deprive a _ certain| have no personal knowledge as to the 
class of our fellowmen of the rights| actual facts in either case, I am con- 
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strained to conclude, from what I 
read in the newspapers, that there 
are good reasons for believing that 
the charges are true in both instances 
Laws have recently been enacted in 
this state which, if properly enforced, 
will stamp out this undoubted menace 
to the purity of our state and munici- 
pal governments. Apply these laws 
with equal impartiality to all corrupt 
voters, whether they be black or 
white, and | venture to predict that 
the demand for the disfranchisement 
of the so-called ignorant voter will no 
longer be insisted upon by those who 
have the honest administration of our 
public affairs really at heart.” 

The way to win the Negro over to 
the Democratic party is by dealing 
justly with him. His Eminence said: 

“In the case of the Negro, concilia- 
tion will some day win him over to 
the ranks of those who vote according 
to their convictions, regardless of par- 
ty affiliations. Injustice and abuse 
will, upon the other hand, but con- 
firm him in his present course. If he 
is indeed ignorant, educate him; if he 
be corrupt and venal, punish him for 
his corrupt practices and his venality, 
but, above all things, let us not con- 
demn the righteous for the sins of 
the unrighteous. Let us not be guilty 
of the great crime of a wholesale vio- 
lation of the written laws of our coun- 
try in order to punish individuals who 
break those laws in_ isolated _ in- 
stances.” 

This appeal, coming from such a 
just and great man will bring many of 
the old-time friends of the Negro in 
Maryland to their senses. Right and 
justice is all the Negro asks for and 
this is the basis of the Cardinal's 
splendid appeal to the citizens of 
Maryland 


LIBERIA. 


At last this government is about to 
take notice of the little Republic of 
black men on the west coast of Africa. 
The President of the United States 
wants a commission of three Ameri 
cans to go over to Liberia, investigate 
the affairs of the country and do what 
they can to strengthen the hands of 





those who are trying against great 


odds to run it. We hope that the 
commissioners will be statesmen of 
the highest type—men who know 
something about nation-building, and 
not mere politicians. In his message 
referring to this Liberian Commission 
the President had the following to 
say: 

“I very earnestly hope that the rec- 
ommendation of the secretary of state 
will be approved and that Congress 
will grant the appropriation of $20,- 
000 to pay the expenses of a commis- 
sion who shall go to Liberia to ex- 
amine into the situation, confer with 
the officers of the Liberian govern- 
ment and with the representatives of 
other governments actually present in 
Monrovia, and present recommenda- 
‘ions as to the specific action on the 
part of the government of the 
United States most apt to ren- 
der effective relief to the republic 
of Liberia under the present criti- 
cal circumstances. The relations of 
the United States to Liberia are 
such as to make it an imperative duty 
for us to do all in our power to help 
the little republic which is struggling 
against such adverse conditions. I 
very earnestly hope that the action 
proposed will be taken.” 

In his letter to the President, Sec- 
retary Root states that in June last 
commissioners from Liberia applied 
to the United States for a guaranty by 
this country of the territorial and po- 
litical integrity of Liberia. This be- 
ing impracticable, the commissioners 
requested that the United States 
should lend to Liberia officers to aid 
in the conduct of its administration 
and should confer with the govern- 
ments of other countries having inter- 
ests on the west coast of Africa, par- 
ticularly with Great Britain, with a 
view to ascertaining how best to ren- 
der assistance and to give Liberia the 
moral support which would result 
from evidence of interest in her wel- 
fare on the part of the United States. 

After full consideration and confer- 
ences with the commissioners and 
with Booker T. Washington, with rep- 
resentatives of other interested powers 
and reports from Liberia, the conclu- 
sion reached by the state department 
is that it is quite clear Liberia is very 
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much in need of assistance; that the 
United States can help her substan- 
tially, and that it is our duty to do so 

Mr. Root says that the condition of 
Liberia is really serious. The 40,000 
or 50,000 civilized Negroes, mostly de- 
secendants of colonists from the 
United States, find it especially diffi- 
cult to control the native’ tribes or, 
because of lack of education, to con- 
duct their own government in accord- 
ance with modern requirements. After 
giving the history of Liberia as an 
American colony and detailing the 
troubles it has experienced in main- 
taining order on its own borders, Sec- 
retary Root says: “The interest of 


the people of the United States in the | 


led at the head of the column and held 


aloft the national colors. Under the 
ramparts of Fort Wagner. face to face 
with the foe, he bore aioft the colors 
and was the target for attack When 


| the sound for retreat was given Ser- 





welfare and progress of the millions | 
of American citizens of the black race | 


in the United States also furnishes a 
strong reason for helping to main- 
tain this colony, whose success. in 
self-government will give hope and 
courage, and whose failure would 
bring discouragement to the entire 
race.” 


SERGEANT CARNEY IS DEAD. 


But hero 
contrast 


Heroism is inspirational. 
ism in flesh and blood in 
with heroism of fiction 
ogy moves men and women to large 
things. It is the heroism incarnate in 
the flesh that calls for the highest 
touches of poetry and of literature. 
The races that can produce genuine 
heroes are large races. The spirit of 
self-forgetfulness is an important ele- 
ment in heroism. 

The Negro’s record in the 
War is a 
loyalty, devotion, self-forgetfulness, 
courage and capacity as a soldier the 
nation is debtor. The recent death of 
Sergeant William H. Carney, of the 
famous 54th Massachusetts, which was 
commanded by Colonel Robert Gould 
Shaw, calls attention to one of the 
very heroic individual incidents of the 
recent Civil struggles. In the heroic 
charge on Fort Wagner Colonel Shaw 
was killed and the color bearer was 
mortally wounded. Sergeant Carney, 


Civil 


geant Carney came down the embank- 
ment The regiment which went in 
with 22 officers and 600 men suffered 
the loss of 14 officers killed and 
wounded, and 255 enlisted men killed 
and wounded. Sergeant Carney was 
several times wounded before he 
reached the camp. When he arrived 
at his old regiment, under charge of 
the Hospital Corps, he was given three 
cheers by his comrades to which he 
responded: ‘Boys, the old flag never 
touched the ground.” In _ recognition 
of his bravery Congress voted him a 
medal and he was’ honored’ by 
the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 
which claimed though one of _ its 
humblest, one of its noblest citizens. 
At the time of his death, which was 
caused by an accident in the elevator 
at the State House where he was mes- 
senger to the Secretary of State, the 
Governor caused the flag to be lower- 
ed at half mast. This is’ significant 
when it is known that heretofore the 


| flag was never placed at half mast ex- 


cept 
and mythol- | 


thrilling chapter. To his} 


/on February 1, 


in the death of a President, an 
ex-President, a Governor, an exGiov- 
ernor or a Senator. But this time the 
flag was lowered at half mast for an 
humble messenger, but a messenger 
who had served the nation heroically. 

Sergeant Carney was born in Nor- 
folk, Virginia, in 1840 and while very 
young moved to New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, where he lived all his life, 
except two years at the close of the 
Civil War, which he spent in Califor- 
nia He enlisted under Colonel Shaw 
1863, in Company “C” 


of the 54th Massachusetts Regiment 


lof Colored Volunteers. It is said that 


| stuff of which men are made 


seeing that the color bearer was dis- | 
abled, threw away his gun and march- | tative citizen. 


of recent years he has rehearsed to 
the school children again and again 
the story of the charge on Fort Wag- 
ner. 
Sergeant made of the 
He was 
a soldier brave and true. He was 
loyal and devoted to the flag. He was 
honored by his country as a represen- 


Carney was 
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Negro Masons 





By C. C. JOHNSON, M. D. 


Masonry must in the very nature of 


the case succeed in the world. She 
has in the very fibers of her being too 
much of the divine to utterly fail. 
Though ait times her very existence has 
been threatened by her enemies, at 
times she has had but few loyal sup- 
porters, at times she has been scoffed 
at and buffeted by malicious men, be- 
trayed by false friends, misunderstood 


by many; but she has come forth 1¢ 
newed in her strength. Her principles 
are righteous ones, and they will final- 
ly win, though earth and hell oppose 
Every great movement, every great in 
stitution, every great truth has had its 
opposers, its warfare, its temporary de- 
feats. And can masonry, hope to avoid 
these antagonists? But in spite of 
these, her achievements have been il- 
lustrious both in character and extent 
Her work lies embedded in centuries of 
human history, and has made nations 
great and civilization splendid She 
has been a torch-bearer in the moral 
The underlying 
f the institution has ever 


progress of the world 
principle 
been the brotherhood of man, and from 


her sacred altar has ever arisen, as a 
sweet incense, a united prayer to th 
common Father, a prayer that belts 
the globe 
throne 
The great subject matter of this uni- 


and encircles the eternal 


versal prayer, the ultimate end for | 


which true masons contend is the solid- 
arity of the human race, the moral re- 
demption of man as an immortal being 
and the proper adjustment of his rela- 
tions to all other beings in the uni- 
verse. The right arrangement of these 
relations gives us the basic object and 
end of law, and the right application 


of law gives us justice. Hence anarch- 


ism has always been foreign to ma- 
sonry, and justice has always been one 
of her cardinal virtues. 

A careful estimate based upon such 
facts and figures as are available, con- 
vinces me that there are at this time 
not less than 250,000 Colored Masons 
in the United States, a quarter of a mil 
lion of men, who without question are 
among the most progressive, indus 
|trious, law-abiding and patriotic citi 
zens of our great couniry. They are 
the most intelligent and_ influentia 
men of the race in the various com 
munities where they reside. They have 
come into masonry not seeking immun 
ity from the penalties for disobeying 
the laws of the land; but in order that 
by a combining of their forces in aid- 
ing and defending each other in all 
righteous undertakings their efforts 
may be the more effective for good, in 
order that the strength that resides in 
union may be directed in the proper 
and helpful manner which will secure 
ihe greatest good for the greatest num- 
ber 

These Colored men have voluntarily 
bound themselves by the strongest and 
most binding obligations to cbey the 
law of the land and to teach men that 
obedience to the law of God and the 
law of man lies at the very foundation 
of every virtue, to teach men that the 
powers be that are ordained of God. 
Occupying, as they do, a_ position 
financially, intellectually and morally 
far above the rank and file of 
the members of their race in 
|the various communities where 
|they live, they are as deeply in- 
| terested as any man of any race can 
|be in the utter removal of those pro- 
lific causes of all the real and perma- 
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nent woes that can afflict any nation, 


wilful poverty, continued ignorance 


and persistent) immorality. Indeed, 


they are the more active in their labors | 


to do away with these evils among 
their own people than any members 
of any other race can be, for the rea 
son that in spite of constantly repeated 


instances day after day and time after | 


time to the contrary, the charge is se 
riously reiterated and apparently be- 
lieved by those who make the charge 
that Colored men seek to conceal the 
criminals among their own race and 
hinder the proper legal authorities in 
their efforts to punish guilty Colored 
men. So far as Colored Masons at least 
are concerned, I want to declare with 
all the emphasis of my soul that there 
never was acharge more untrue. They 
who censure the upright, law-abiding 
and honest Colored man for not suc- 
ceeding in irradicating entirely crime 
and criminals among the Negro race 
have, it seems to me, a most grossly 
exaggerated conception of the power 
and influence of the former. They ex- 
pect him to do single handed and alone, 
what the alleged superior race, though 
it held four millions of these people in 
slavery over two hundred years could 
not do, and what they cannot now do, 
though they have in their own hands 
practically all of the machinery of the 
law, all the amthority and power that 
come from holding almost all the pub- 
lic offices. Yet, I will say notwith- 
standing all of these things, we as Ma- 
sons are going to continue to exert all 
our influence all our strength for the 
cause of law and righteousness. We 
love our country. We are pledged to 
its suecess in demonstrating that the 
American experiment of popular gov- 
ernment is not a mere bubble as it has 
been called by an Englishman. In 
the rural districts, in the cities and 
towns, we have, in every contest that 
has arisen, thrown the entire weight of 
our influence on the side of law and 
order, we have pled with lawless and 
criminal men of our race to reform 


their ways, we have delivered up to the 
officers of the law such criminals as 
we could lay hands upon, and in hun- 
dreds of cases have been accused by 
| lawless colored men of being more bit- 
/ter and severe against them than even 
the whites were. We have never been 
called upon in vain to hasten to the 
aid of the lawful authorities of our 
country to maintain law and order. It 
is not our fault that our earnest desire 
for criminals to be tried and punished 
by the lawfully constituted authorities 
rather than by irresponsible mobs has 
been misinterpreted to be an éffort to 
have guilty colored men accept the 
just penalty of their crimes. Tens 
of thousands of the best’ white 
men in the South are entirely 
and emphatically with us fn 
this view. These Masons, some 
of them, at least, do become dis- 
couraged at times when so many white 
men, apparently fair dnd reasonable in 
all other respects, seem to persist in 
charging the entire race with the crim- 
inality of the vicious members of the 
race; but they take heart again when 
they remember that there are so many 
thousands of white men who do not 
thus unfairly charge the wickedness 
of a part of the race upon the entire 
race. In their lodges, in their homes 
and in their communities they remind 
each other and urge upon their fami- 
|lies and seek to instruct the strangers 
|to the craft that honesty and integrity, 
| industry and virtue are the only pass- 
| ports to prosperity and happiness in 
| this world as well as in the world to 
|come, that an idle life will surely 
|cause suffering, that every evil act will 
|certainly be punished, that the way of 
the transgkressor is hard, and that no 
|misinterpretation of our motives by 
j}any other man or set of men, no 
| abridgement of any civil rights can in 
j}any case justify a lawless act on our 
| part. Should the time ever come (and 
|God grant that it never may) when the 
| criminal and vicious members of our 
race, seeking revenge for what they 
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V ld call a series of wrong, unju wns at the disposa pular 
and cruel invasions of their civil righ 1 of the masses and risk their lives 
shall seize the assassins’ bludgeon, th i a sentiment; nd yet forget the 
incendiaries’ torch and go forth in con- | fundamental and essential virtue of jus 

derable number, possibly | n | tice. The old fashioned motto, “Be just 
miscreant foreign or native whites, to| before you are generous” is by no 
deeds of violence and bloodshed, the|means yet fully appreciated and fol 


virtuous and lawabiding whites would 


find nowhere in the broad land a more 


wil and earnest and ready support 
of t] cause of righteousness than 
these same two hundred and fifty 

isand Negro Masons 

Vithout any sort of exception the 
entire weight of their influence and 
teaching is on the side of law and o1 
der, and their union in close fraternal 
honds not only does not increase any 
anticipated danger to the peace and 
safety of their country, but on the oth- 
er hand it largely multiplies their po- 
tency in behalf of the public welfare 
These men have never failed to bare 
their breasts to every foe that has 
dared attack the sacred honor of a 
man’s home, whether that foe was 
white or black. And that large major- 
ity of our countrymen who so earnestly 
desire the reign of righteousness | 
among the people and the putting’ down 
of all forms of vice and crime can ill 
afford to ignore the strong backing and 
support they are sure to have from 
two hundred and fifty thousand men 
who are strangers ito every fear except 
the fear to do a wrong act. Long 
since enlisted in the glorious cause of 
right, they plead at the bar of human 
reason for simple justice. Could any 
eppeal be more modest? And _ yet, 
brethren, let us not despair if the world 
is slow in learning to practice justice 
in dealing with us as masons. Injus- 
tice is as old as human history 

Simple justice, though one of the 
most reasonable and uncomplex of all 
the virtues, seems to be one of the 
hardest lessons for humanity to learn 
People will spend millions of dollars 
in philanthropic enterprises, send un- 
told wealth to enlighten the heathen 
in foreign lands, place thrones’ and 


low-d. Masonry does well to consider 
ustice as a cardinal virtue and require 

practice in all the relations of life. 
The victims of human injustice have 
uffered in every land and have cried 
in every language: 


Behold, the stream runs red with blood 
The soul goes out ’mid lurid flame, 

Then up, my brother, plead with God 
That man may justly deal with man 


Masonry teaches us day by day the 
lesson, so hard for men to learn, that 
the true and only happiness comes from 
serving God and doing good to our fel- 
lows. I recommend that when you 
feel that things are going badly with 
you, and your burdens seem very heavy, 
go and do a real kind deed to some one 
else who is in trouble, and you can 
take my word for it you'll find that 
your affairs are not nearly as hopeless 
as they seemed before. This is the best 
medicine in the world for ‘the disease 
known as pessimism; it is indeed atrue 
and certain panacea for all sorrows. 
look within when things look bad 
without, and you'll find that you can 
help to remedy them yourself in a sure 
vay that can never fail. 

Do-You Wishthe World Were Better. 

Let me tell you what to do, 

Set a watch upon your actions, keep 
them always square and true. 

Rid your mind of selfish motives, let 
your thoughts be clean and high, 

You can make a little Heaven of the 
sphere you occupy. 

Do you wish the world were wiser? 

Well, suppose you make a start 

By accumulating wisdom in the scrap 
book of your heart. 

Do not waste one page on folly; live to 
learn and learn to live 
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If you want to give men knowledg ! boots it if some other race may 
You mu get ere you can give claim 

Do you wish the world were happy? periority in boasting name? 

Then remember day by day tin—glorious pigmies with their 


, mimic chime 
Just to scatter seeds of kindness as you mi him 


pass along the way; , 
: , time; 
the pleasure of the many may be}, , 


ut will-set strength expands its fet 


offtime raced to one. tered girth 
he hand that plants the acorn shei-| {yn forging rights of meritorious worth. 
ters armies from the sun fhe engine’s polish does not prove at 
And that we all may live as masons all 
should and at the end of life be able ti he moving force within is great o1 
‘ ‘ : small 
carry up to the temple for examination : , italics al 
: srs LUCIAN B. WATKINS, author of 
suc wor! om the quarries of this : Ms 
Voice of Solitude 
life as 1 pass successfully the test 


tha! is sure to be made, and that the 
stone may be found square and true t¢ 
the design given us to work by, is my MY EVENING PRAYER. 


By C. Maud Battersby 


How sweet ‘twill be at evening 

have wounded any soul today, 
you and | can say ~ 
. . , | have caused one foot to go astray, 
Good Shepherd, we’ve been seeking : ; 

I have walked in my own wilful 


The lambs that went astray; wes 

Heart-sore and faint with hunee Good Lord, forgive! 
We followed where they roam, 

And lo! we come at nightfall | have uttered idle words or vail 
Bringing them safely home.”’ f | have turned aside from want « 


pain, 
st I myself should suffer through 
the strain— 
THE INNER NEGRO. Good Lord. forgive! 


Beneat physical import that [ have craved for joys that are not 
ma mine, 
The Negro characteristicly, the sparks I have let my wayward heart re- 
Of 1¢ ntial conscience soul pine, 
and nd welling on things of earth, not 
Encase the inner being Thu en things Divine 
shrined Good Lord, forgive! 
With touch of Psyvchie force and thor 
oughly stript I have been perverse, or hard, or 
Of animalities, refinely dipt cold, 
In attributes divine, on human form I have longed for shelter in Th 
Obstructs its passage hrough — the fold 
pelting storm Vhen Thou hast given me some po 
Of interposing obstacles, wherein to hold 
Is found the end desirable to win Good Lord, forgive' 
A recog n in the standard scale 
Of qaulitv, where naught can neve Forgive the sins I have confessed to 
fail Thee, 
Sa\ that wl shows deficiency in) Forgive the secret sins I do not see, 
wort] That which I knew not, Father, teach 
And nothing known of any race oo; Thou me— 


birth Help me to live. 


innot affect the ceaseless wheel of 
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AMERICA’S REAL HEAVYWEIGHT | this noted battle. His next great 4 
| tle was before the Philadelphia Mil- 

CHAMPIONS. lionaires club at $1,000,000, which 

= Was won in seventy-nine rounds, the 

Our cartoonist’s latest thought is | longest battle ever fought. Promoter 
how the American people could over-| Dan Jeane staged this battle with 
look these two great heavyweights, | ver 80,000,000 spectators in the 
who like Kid Booker started out with | arena His last battle was with 


nothing and has won two of the great 
est battles ever His first was 
six years ago before the Pittsburg Mil 


fought 


pe Terry 


lionaires club for a finish fight for a! 
$600,000 purse, winning it in three | 
rounds. Promoter Carnegie staged | 


Terry McRoosevelt, 


which was a 
Washington, D. 
the color 


city of 
never drawn 


in the 


araw, 


has 


line, neither has Kid Booker. De- 
ender reporter on the spot in back- 
ground.—The Chicago Defender. 
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Mr. Taft and Negro Suffrage 





By JAMES S. STEMONS 


The recent 


elect 


peech ot 
North 


favoring and de 


Taft before the Carolina 
Society of New York, 
fending such limitations of the Negro 
franchise as are common to _ the 
South (his interjection that like limit- 


ations should be applied to white 
pertinent to the 
question at issue, and in no way modi- 
fying the essential fact 
thorough sympathy 


its efforts to 


voters not being 
that he is in 
with the South in 
restrict Negro suffrage, 
is in exact accord with his well-known 
and this 


oft-expressed pisition on 


question. More than _ this, it is in 
keeping with the general trend of 


sentiment be- 

pronounced 
Further 
viewed 


which 
and 


public 
comes 
with 
still, 
from every 
a political 


opinion, 
more more 


each succeeding year. 
situation is 
angle, the assurance from 
authority so high 
Taft that it is the purpose of the Re- 
publican henceforth 
meddling with the South, and juggling 
with the question, should be 
cause for universal thanksgiving, 
presents an era of peaceful and con- 
structive methods in matters affecting 
instead of the 
destructive 


when the 
as Mr 


party to cease 
race 
and 


race relations, 
and 
for the past 
this 

Nor is 
the ethics involved in a policy which, 
at best, means temporary disfranchise- 
ment for a large element of Negroes, 
but rather upon the patent fact that 
there has not been within the past de- 
cade (nor is there likely to be in the 
future) honest purpose on the 
part of any considerable number of 
Republican politicians to in any way 


perver- 
which 
harassed 


sive methods 
40 years have 
like a 
conclusion 


country scourge. 


this based upon 


any 


| 





President- | interfere with political conditions at 


the South, their periodical outbursts 
contrary being nothing but 
efforts to keep the Negro 
vote in line by appeals to his’ igno- 
Not only have 
these threats to discipline the South 
purposely abor- 
connection 
with the incendiary utterances which 
have inspired, done more than 
all other forces combined to estrange 
the races and aggravate the very con- 
ditions with which they juggled. For 
these reasons, the out-spoken and un- 
equivocal declaration of Mr. Taft that 
the South is to be given a practically 
free hand in the adjustment of its 
political does the country 
a dual service, by making it obvious 
that there will again be the 
shadow of an excuse for the Republi- 
can party to “Negro Planks” 
in its national platforms, or the 
shadow of an excuse for its Negro ad- 
herents to rally the vote of the race 
presumption 


to the 
well-timed 


rance and gullibility. 
and 


been uniformly 


tive, but they have, in 


they 


problems 


never 


insert 


under the preposterous 


that such “planks” are to be acted 
upon. 
More than all else, however, nv 


matter how seriously the proposition 
may have been entertained by those 
who have fathered it, the idea of coer- 
cion relative to political conditions 
at the South has come to be repug- 
nant to conservative Americans, and 


nothing but strife and confusion 
could at this late day come of 


the attempt. Each section of the 
has its genuine and glaring 
Negro question. Justice can be 
served only by each section meeting 
and adjusting the problem peculiar 
to itself, according to its most en- 


country 
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the work of the 
State Suj 


1! WILL 





will start anew this morning with a 
higher, fairer creed; 

will cease to stand complaining of 
my ruthless neighbor’s greed; 

will cease to sit repining while my 
duty’s call is clear; 

will waste no moment whining and 
my heart shall know no fear 


will look sometimes about me for 
the things that merit prais« 

will search for hidden beauties that 
elude the grumbler’s gaze; 

will try to find contentment in the 
paths that I must tread; 


will cease to have resentment when 
another moves ahead. 
will not be swayed by envy when 


my rival’s strength is shown: 

will not deny his merit, but I'll 
strive to prove my own; 

will try to see the beauty spread be- 
fore me, rain or shine 

will cease to preach your duty and 
be more concerned with mine. 

S. E. Kiser, in Chicago Record- 


erald 


THE DRUDGELESS LIFE. 





Who will take the washerwoman’s place 

the tub? Will the ditcher’s son fall 
‘ir to his father’s spade? If not, how is 
world to be done?—The 


erintendent of Public Instruc- 


tion 
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lightened conscience, and leaving the | 
other locality to do the same. 

It has long been patent to any close I 
and honest observer that it is worse 
than idle to suppose that one section 
of the country (the North, to b: I 
specific) can, with any degree of pro 
priety or success, urge upon another I 
section more generous consideration 
for the Negro than it is personally 
willing to extend. For years the/|!I 
South has, in response to criticisms 
of her anti-Negro policies, hurled in I 
the teeth of tne North a _ counter- 
charge of the notorious industrial dis- 
criminations to which Northern I 
Negroes are subjected, to say nothing 
of other adverse conditions which 
need not here be cited, and made of/] 
it an unanswerable argument that 
the North has less practical friend- | I 
ship for the race than has the South 
An honest desire on the part of the I 
North that the South deal justly with 
the Negro must be enforced by exam ' 
ple, and not by precept 

gut. to return again to the specific H 
question of Mr. Ta and Negro suff 
rage, if this early repudiation of his 
pre-election declaration, in conformity 
with the Negro plank in the late Na 
tional Re lican platform, that he on 
stood, to use his exact words, ‘for | he 
the enfor« ent, and without reserve 
in letter and spirit, of the Thirteenth, 
Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amend 


ments to the Constitution,” does not 
open the Negro’s eyes to the _ fac 
that he can no longer depend on the 
sympathy and traditions of any party, 
but that he must win his way through 
an intelligent and discriminating use 


of the political power still left him, 
and through the recognition which 
must come through economic free- 


dom, it may well be said of him: “Let 


Enoch alone; he is joined to his 
idols.” 
1615 S. Bancroft St., Philadelphia 





Old age comes ina canter to the 
man who goes the pace. 


Who'll take the washerwoman’s place 
Before the tub, 
And scatter buttons with such grace? 
That's not the rub. 
The weekly wash will get its scrub, 
And liven up the scenery 
On other lines (while at the club 
She is) all by machinery. 


The ditcher’s son will pass along 
His father’s spade; 
He feels that he is overstrong 
For such a trade; 
By such means he would be delayed 
In chasing hard for riches; 
And engines, for that purpose made, 
Will dig the ditches. 


The handmaid is not such a need 
Now as of yore, 
For we must have much greater speed 
Than heretofore; 
All work by hand’s an awful bore, 
And very much too slow; 
So very few things any 
Are real hand-made. vou know 
—Indianapolis News. 
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Negro 


Character and Progress 





By JOHN DANIELS 


If we desire to know and sympa- 
thize with the life of the Negroes in 
Boston or anywhere else, we shall find 
many of our queries satisfied at the 
start by a realization of two general 
facts. One is that the Negroes, like 
any other race, aie human beings, 
members of the genus homo sapiens. 
Though one of the tritest of observa- 
tions is that human nature is much the 
same everywhere, nevertheless this 
truth appears to be forgotten by us 
when we approach the study of any 
particular race or class. We act as 
though we were dealing with some- 
thing entirely new and entirely for- 
eign, and we expend much time and 
energy in gathering, and expand much 
with the pride of the discoverer in re 
information which 
presumed at the 


citing items of 
migh have been 
outset, without more ado. 

For instance, we are not a little sur- 
prised to see Negroes who are thrown 
together in any public place, fail to 
recognize each other at once, familiar- 
ly and cordially. For to us the “Ne- 
ero” has seemed a group so utterly dis 
tinct, and yet one the individual mem- 
bers of which are so remarkably alike 
that it strikes us as passing strange 
that every Negro in Boston should not 
know all the others. It’s the same 
thoughtlesness that we manifest when 
we ask Mr. Smith of Chicago, if he 
knows our friend, Mr. Johnson, who 
also lives there. But who of us shakes 
hands in his day’s work with twenty- 


9 


five thousand acquaintances’? So we 


discover that, like ourselves, the Ne- 





groes in Boston do not necessarily 
know each other Again, if as “social | 


workers” we have had any experience | 
in arranging Negro gatherings, gay or | 


grave, we have been not only surprised 
but aggrieved to find what we regard 
as petty differences obstructing our en- 
deavors. Mrs. White will not allow her 
children to go to the same party as 
Mrs. Brown's because she considers her 
family as in every way superior to Mrs. 
Brown’s. Or, Mrs. Walker does not 
care to participate in any meeting 
with Mrs. Henry and the like, for they 
are ordinary domestics while she her- 
self is the wife of a high-toned lawyer. 
Or, Mr. Eddy regrets that he cannot 
be present, since he has no sympathy 
whatever with the other gentlemen’s 
Think of 
such prejudices interfering with our 
well-intentioned plans! But who of 


views on the race problem 


us is free from the same prejudices? 
Would we not yield up the ghost rath- 
er than take part in anything what- 
ever with which So-and-So is. con- 
cerned? And so we discover that, 
like ourselves, the Negroes do not 
necessarily feel alike, think alike, and 
rejoice in each  other’s company. 
Again, we learn with interest some- 
what incredulous of Negroes who are 
skilled 


ees, merchants, 


mechanics, clerical employ 
professional men. 
For we had no doubt that all Negroes 
were confined to domestic and _per- 
sonal service And so we discover 
that, like ourselves, all Negroes do 
not do the same kind of work. 

We begin to realize that the forces 
which make for sameness and differ- 
ence among the Negroes are essen- 
tially the same as those which make 
for sameness and difference among 
perhaps the _ dis- 
overy is worth the pains, if we ap 


ourselves And 


preciate its force 


The second fact which it is well to 
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caught them up, were for two centul 
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top if 


‘ ressiol 


half subjected to ivel 

Ss worse than sava 

put to individual and racial 
1, will, and 


that during the forty vears at most it 


which the present generatio1 of 
Negroes and their immediate forbea 

have been free men in a civilized com 

munit have had to conten 

un i ocial and economi« res 

the ht und bitt nec oO 
) realized only b 


Negro, who is trying to get ahead 


Though human nature is_ essentiall 
the same everywher its expression 
modified b circumstan¢ ant 
se are the circumstances und 
lich the human nature of the An 
can Negro ha xpressed If 
It would unreasonable not te p 
me a consequential differences 1 
u ety p! condit 
imong tl Neg! ind the l 
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progr ind | 


larger than the roportion of unreli- 
rble hite which is a question we 
eldom take the trouble to investi- 

it is the logical consequence of 


comparatively brief dis- 


cipline under the morale of a progres- 


ve civilization The 


essential ques- 
tion i not are they unreliable, but 
ure th more unreliable than we 


should expect them to be, in view of 


retard 





he circumstances which have 

| their development we ob 
erve immorality of various sorts 
among the Negros ind without com 


paring its extent to that among the 





whi we stigmatize all Negroes as 
mmoral, and conclud ol another 
mint that they a in inferior race. 
immoralit; i more prevalent 
mong the Negroes, it is the natural 
product of th oul-] influences 
which have surrounded them The 
] iO} wheth there is 


Much inji i one to the Negroes, 
to the virtue of our own conclu- 

ns respecting them, by our failure 

to appreciate that this is the vital 
1estion, not onl regards reliabil 
and mo li u i regards all 
Negroes. 


her cond ions none he 
When the questic! is prop rly put, 


h nswr will b found, in h opin 


mn of write trikingly favorable 
to ft] \ of 1 this opinion is 
a t onl } rifters own 

( on the fact that 


) } c t | S oO! ut 1! 
Val i né icl an 

msw 
Pre I ( ms mong the 
Negroes in Boston and elsewhere may 
0a ea nt be understood 
2 1 ation of the two ven- 
il facts which have been remarked 
Irs the ful n ntal sameness Ol 
human nature and second, the dis- 
tinct circumstances whicl v1 modi- 
fied the development of t1 \1 can 
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Negroes For 


ing of condition 


ed as to the existence of distinctive 


Negro traits, differentiae 


them and other races Such knowl-|ture, 


.ige can be gained only through the | thi 
| 


a complete understand-|lies our vindication and the ultimate 
knowledge is need-| salvation of the race; it is because of 
|this faith, this hope, this love that 
between | we fervently desire for them all cul- 


1] 


opportunity, all of every- 


that will make them truly su- 





collection of actual evidence, in the | perio 


field. The task is 
plicated one On the one hand the 


an exceedingly com- | 
| 


As I have watched them I have 


| wondered if the training they are re- 


. ; ‘ | 2.8 : . 
investigator must take care no to; ceiving is of a character to make 


regard as peculiar to the Negro quali-|them all that w 


ties which, in the light of wider ex-} 


verience and keener insight, turn out 
I 


to be common to human nature On jdren, they have 


the other hand he must go to grea: l/and I hav: so many 


pains not to confuse conditions and 


characteristics arising from the cil 


have lived, and therefore presumably) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
cumstances under which the Negr es | 
transient 


with mherent Negro traits 

He will find as he proceeds with this | 
process of analysis and proper classi 
fication, that the list ofl condition 

and qualities which he is _ safe in 
labelling as distinctly Negro becomes 
smaller and smaller, until it appear: 
to be going to vanish altogether. And 


perhaps only time can supply thé 
final answe! It is still a moot qué 
ethnologists whethe 


radical 


whether so-called racial qualiti 


t10n among 


there are an\ qualities, 


merely environmental effects, cap: 


of being modified and changed Bu 
if we can satisfy ourselves of the 
istence of peculiarly Negro raits 
then, and not till then, are we read 
to debate the question of what t 
Negroes, aS Negroes re qua 
mntribute civilizatiol 
WHAT OF THE CHILDREN? 
Leila Amos Pendleton. 
We believe in the children 4 


look to them to be all that we hay 
missed being, to do all that we ha 

failed in doing, and to have all that 
we have lacked. We 
selves with the thought that in then 


comfort oul 


Pi 
iors,—that idea is behind the 


so earnestly desire 
I have heard 


“we can do nothing with the chil 


many teachers say, 


respect for no one,” 
parents say, 


“there are no more children, they are 


|}born women and men,” that I have 


concluded something must be wrong 


|}somewhere. The teachers blame the 


parents, the parents blame the school 


system 


Doubtless the truth is, as 


j}usual in such cases, that both are in 


fault. 
It seems to me the trouble started 
when parents began to think their 


children made of finer clay than 


| themselves, and to say, “I don’t want 


my child brought up as I was. I was 
taught that my elders were my super- 
times 
I was taught to say “ma’am” and “sir’ 
to my elders, that custom is too ser 
vile. I was taught that in the pres 


ence of my elders I must remain sil- 


nt until spoken to,—that makes a 
hild stupid I was taught that at all 
imes and under all circumstances I 
ust obey at once and without ques- 
ion all who were in authority over 

I shall change all these 


ith my 


methods 
children for they are all out 
f date.” They have changed them, 


r to be out of date in the esti- 





mation of many, a werse predicament 
than to be a chronic violator of the 
ntire decalogue! They have reversed 
1m, and while some of the proposi- 
ions as reversed sound rather plaus- 
le, their practical working out is 
ymething horrible to contemplate 


T average child of toda recog- 
) periors, neither station 
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wisdom nor gray hairs are reverenced 
by hit to his mind ail are either 
equals or inferiors, and he is hardly 
to be blamed, for this feeling is incul 
cated in him from the time he is able 
to think 

When mother’s dearest friend 
comes in for a gossip the children are 


no longer told to “run out and play”; 
they remain to add their quota to the 
conversation, frequently interrupting 
to flatly contradict their mother or to 
correct her They 


hear a discussion of all the faults and 


pertly statements. 
which the neighbors and the 
remotest ancestors are 
been guilty and so they 
a feeling of con 


sins of 
neighbors’ 
said to have 
come to entertain 
tempt instead of respect. 

Although the old-fashioned among 
us still, in our hearts, cling to “sir” 
and “ma’am” as proper replies, no on: 
could object to being answered “yes, 
no” by a child if the reply were made 
There may be, 
children whose 
cultivated 


in a courteous tone. 
doubtless there are, 
minds and hearts are 
enough to render such replies cour 
teous, but I have yet to make their 
acquaintance. Usually the monosyl- 
lables are expelled with force enough 
to startle or else given with quiet 
contempt. The children’s’ favorite 
salutation sounds like “Hod doo” and 
is given alike to childhood and old 
age. The first time I was greeted in 
the street with “Hod (conde- 
scending inflexion) by the little child 
of an acquaintance, I received a shock 
which after many 
doses from many children has just be- 


doo” 


many years and 


gun to wear off. 

As for obedience, that is indeed out 
of date for most children obey onl. 
when they feel so disposed. 
at from the standpoint of the chil 
dren one can almost sympathize with 
them, for it must be a great nuisance 


Looked 


to be compelled, by some one for 
whom one has no respect, to do what 
one does not want to do and can see 


no reason for doing. If neither par 


| 





ents, teachers nor any other creature 
are superior, not even in point of 
judgment and experience why should 


the children obey them? The fact 


|that harsh criticism is deserved no 


more by the children of the illiter- 
ate and ignorant than by many of 
those whose parents claim enlighten- 
makes the whole 
considera- 


ment and culture 
matter 
tion. 
Said an able and experienced teach- 
er recently, raising her hands in de- 
spair, “The children are simply run- 
ning wild. All punishment of them 
in school is practically forbidden and 
they know well. Many 
parents admit to us their inability to 
do anything with them,’ yet they ex- 
pect miracles of us. Day after day I 
zo home from schoo] almost exhaust- 
exertion of ner- 


worthy of serious 


it perfectly 


ed by the constant 
vous force necessary to restrain my 
pupils. To exert a continual ‘moral 
suasion’ over 30 or 40 heedless chil- 
dren, each of a different, complex na- 
ture and each coming from a differ- 
ent environment is indeed an hercu- 
lean task. With older children who 
have learned some self-control and to 
whose pride and self-respect one can 
appeal, the task is more simple.” 
The present-day theory of education 
beautiful:—“The child is a 
tender plant and must be sheltered 
from every adverse wind; the child 
is a lump of wax and every impres- 
sion upon it must be very carefully 
made.” That is the truth, but not 
the whole truth. For beside resemb- 
delicate objects, the child 


is very 


ling such 
is usually a wild, unbroken colt and 
bridle and iron bit to restrain 


needs 


him; the child is often a hard, tough 
hickory log upon which maul suasion 
is far more effective than moral sua- 
sion 


If unquestioning, 
to authority is considered absolutely 
essential to the proper training of the 
soldier who may or may not be called 
upon to fight his country’s enemies, 


perfect obedience 
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how can such obedience safely be dis- 
pensed with in the training of chil- 
dren? There is no doubt about the 
battles they must fight, the enemies 
they must conquer or fall victim to— 
inherited weaknesses, acquired vices, 
careless habits, temptations without 
and within. 

The times and the manners are 
constantly changing and the children 
of each generation hear the days of 
their grandparents lauded until “the 
good old times’ become synonymous 
in their minds with the times of the 
“good old fogies.” But for all that 
there is within the breast of every 
thoughtful person a feeling of pride, 
respect and tender regard for the few 
remaining “ladies and gentlemen of 
the old school.” They were brought 
up under such maxims as these:— 
“Children, obey your parents in ail 
things for this is well pleasing to the 
Lord,” “Train up a child in the way 
he should go and when he is old he 
will not depart from it,” “Spare the 
rod and spoil the child’. These ideas, 
of course, were obtained from the 
Bible, but many of the up-to-date par- 
ents are now quite willing to leave an 
implicit belief in the Divine inspira- 
tion and practical 
Book to such of the clergy as have 
not ascended to the realms of the 
higher criticism. 


wisdom of that 


Truly, if there is one thing which 
calls more loudly than another for a 
return to the simple life, it is the 
training of children! It is high time 
that parents and educators lay aside 
all superfluity of plausible theorizing 
and look matters squarely in the face, 
acknowledge that the ways and man- 
ners of most children are satisfac- 
tory to no one and set about to rem- 
edy the evils which doting affection, 
laxness of discipline and mistaken 
methods have brought about. No 
child can go far wrong who receives 
and heeds such wholesome, old-fash- 
ioned advice as the following written 
by a mother to her son at boarding 


school nearly two centuries ago:— 
“Let your first consern bee to make 
your pease with God, as itt is of all 
conserns of ye gratest importence. 
Keep a_stedy watch over your 
thoughts, words and actions, bee duti- 
full to superiors, obliging to equalls 
and a;bel toe inferiors”’. 

Beside the inestimable value to 
mind and character good 
prosperous interprises and high hon- 
ors await him who in his youth has 
learned to be dutiful, obliging and af- 
fable. Now and again one meets 
with children who have been trained 
old-fashioned way and 
| contact with such is indeed refresh- 
ing. We greet them in the streets 
with pleasure and cordially welcome 
them to our homes, the children who 
are well bred, well reared, courteous 
and respectful. 

Washington, D. C. 


Old coachman (exercising super- 
seded carriage horses, on catching 
sight of automobile party)—Well, all 
I can say is, when the ladies went 
out with me, they used to take a pride 
in makin’ themselves look nice; but 
when they goes out in that bloomin’ 
thing, they looks like patients out of 
one of them eye and ear hospitals! — 
Punch. 


friends, 


in this good 





WHEN SHOULD LOVERS? 


When should lovers breathe their vows? 
When should ladies hear them? 
When the dew is on the boughs, 
When none else are near them; 
When the moon shines cold and pale, 
When the birds are sleeping, 
Vhen no voice is on the gale, 
When the rose is weeping; 
the stars are bright on high, 
Like hopes in young Love’s dreaming, 
And glancing round the light clouds fly, 
Like soft fears to shade their beaming. 
rhe fairest smiles are those that live 
On the brow by starlight wreathing; 
And the lips their richest incense give 
When the sigh is at midnight breath- 
ing 
Oh, softest is the cheek’s love ray 
When seen by moonlight hours! 
Other roses seek the day. 
But blushes are night flowers. 
Oh, when the moon and stars are bright, 
When the dew-drops glisten, 
Then their vows should lovers plight, 
Then should ladies listen! 
—Miss Landon. 
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AT THE TURN OF THE ROAD. 


The road that seemed so iong at 
The inn whi we have sought t 
The way behind us stretches far 
A 


first is « 


oming to an end 
reach is just beyond the bend 
and strewn along its length 


re graves in which they lie who lacked our luck or will or strengt 


Before us lies another way that winds and stretches far: 


And there 
And many who are strutting now 
among the ones who fall 


Before we 

Beyond the inn where we Shall ! 
l be well, perhaps, to give 
And ask if we were 


Ss. E 


for want of courage 


start upon the road which 
ave our lodgement for the 


high hills and lonely miles and pleasant valleys are; 


without a pang of care 


tnere 


ranches to the right 
night 


1 thought to those who fell, 


ilways fair when striving to excel 


> 


Kiser, in Chicago Record-Heralk 


At Michael Dufrene’s Shop 





By IRA RICH KENT 


Whenever I rode with my father to 
passed the village 
saw that 


Leicester, and we 
blacksmith shop, I 
there were boys playing about it. They 


always 


carried on boisterous games of tag 
and I-spy the building and ran 
in and out of the wide door; they used 


the yard for 


about 


Indian-bes¢ wze-coaches and pirate 
ships 

Once, when we stopped there for the 
refastening of old Bet’s shoe, I struck 
friendship with the 


up a quick boy 
smith’s own ten-year-old boy, a curly- 
haired youngster with a wonderful 
gril Toget! we plied the horsetails 
that kept off the flies while the shoe 
was being set And the smith hit 

self, with his curly hair a little griz- 
zled and his grin tempered to a won- 


the bellows 


derful smile, let me pull 

handle, and gave me horseshoe nails 

and iron filings for my pocket magnet. 
In our own village the boys never 


went to the smithy unless sent on an 
errgnd. We never played in the yard 
or brushed the flies or pulled the bel- 
handle And we any 
chance saw a smile on the face of the 
smith or a grin on that of his boy, un- 
less it might be one of sullen triumph 
t the successful outcome of some con- 


lows never by 


a 
flict with us 
Michael Dufrene 
smith’s name. I sometimes heard him 
called a “Canuck” but he spoke with 
no trace ¢ e | other French 


was the black- 


oO ou; 





Canadians used. As for that, he did 
not often speak at all. 

His hair was black and very straight, 
his skin was swarthy, even for a 
smith, and he had high, rather prom- 
inent cheek-bones, which may have 
shown a strain of Indian ancestry. 
When, by accident, we learned of this 
possibility, it put us still more in ter- 
ror of the morose, passionate man, and 
made us the more vindictive toward his 
son Joe 

Joe Dufrene was twelve, but he seem- 


ed older. His strength, his bad temper, 


| his ingenuity in protecting himself 
from our persecutions and in taking 


hearty revenge for them, all made him 
appear more mature. 

As it seemed to be a tradition among 
the boys that the surly, unfriendly 


| blacksmith was to be annoyed at all 
; times, when it could be done safely, 
| we added to it the practise of making 
| trouble for the son—when it could be 
| done safely! 

It was a venturesome lad who dared 
try conclusion alone with Joe, two, 
try conclusions alone with Joe, two, 


Dufrene was often called upon to face 


three, or even more, boys, who would 
all attack with the fierceness and un- 
fairness of young savages. Fight he 
would, even against overwhelming 
odds, grimly, skilfully—and I can see 
now—magnificently. If conquered at 
last, he made the vict a costly one 

W het! ( I J carried the 
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7 
tale of his battles to his father we did ling at Joe Dufrene’s hands, conceived 


not know Probably we took it 
granted that he did There was ce! 
tainly a bond between them such as, 1 
think, few other fathers and sons in 
our town knew 

Michael Dufrene had no friends; his 
son had only enemies. But to each 
other they were devoted with the same 
passion that emphasized their separa- 
tion from the rest of the world. 

Archie Middleton and I, stealing up 
one night to the little house where the 
Dufrenes lived, next to the shop, with 


the purpose of upsetting the freshly 
rain-filled barrel, peered in through 
the lighted window. 

At the kitchen table Joe Dufrene 


was at work with slate and arithmetic; 
beside him sat his father, helping him 
with the problems, and he sat with his 
great arm across the boy’s shoulders 
We stood watching them for a long 
time, until finally some errand brought 
the smith to the door, and Archie and 
I fled—without upsetting the rain-water 
barrel. 

I had borne my share of the giving 
and receiving of hard knocks in this 
sport of baiting the Dufrenes for sey- 
eral years when Tom Gallison’s adven 
ture occurred. 

Tom was about my own age, a bright, 
likable boy, who has grown into an 
able, honest man. He was no better 
and no worse than the rest of us—av- 
erage American village boys. The only 
thing that marked him out from the 
crowd was his fertility of resource in 
emergencies, and his ingenuity in plot- 
ting new and original schemes of per- 
secution. Nor did he lack the daring 
to carry them out. 

Michael Dufrene’s shop stood at the 
very brink of the little river that skirt- 
ed the village. On the rear of the 
building, and actually overhanging the 
water, was a long and narrow platform, 
where the smith kept a great collec- 
tion of the odds and ends of his trade— 
old tubs, charcoal, kindling wood, 
ashes, and a heap of old iron. The 
platform was a rickety affair, support- 
ed more or less steadily by three 
braces. 

One afternoon in May, Tom, who was 
smarting under the recollection and the 
still aching bruises of a recent thrash- 


| 
| 





for |the idea of weakening these braces t 


such an extent as to let the whole plat 
form collapse into the river. 

It may be difficult to believe that ¢ 
boy not actually vicious could serious 
ly plan such a piece of malicious mis- 
chief. That Tom Gallison could do it 
shows to what a pitch the animosity 
of this long feud had brought us. 

With Tom to plan was to execute 
He passed the word about among us 
that we might be on hand to hear and 
see the thrilling crash; and after sup- 
per that night he set out in the early 
May twilight to carry out his design. 
He knew that at that hour no one 
would be in the shop. 

Leaving ten boys hidden in the thick 
bushes on the bank of the river oppo- 
site the shop, Tom crossed the high- 
way bridge fifty yards up-stream. He 
made his way carefully through the 
alders, and a moment later appeared 
at the edge of the river underneath 
the bridge. He carried a light carpen- 
ter’s saw, and had a hatchet stuck into 
the waistband of his trousers. 

Ordinarily the river here, below the 
Rawson’s Pond dam, is low, amd prog- 
ress along its sandy bed is easy; but 
the spring floods were now pouring 
over the apron of the dam in a noisy 
bankful torrent. Tom had to make his 
way through the bushes at the edge 
of the water. 

In another moment, however, he was 
beneath the platform and had begun 
the ascent of the almost precipitous 
bank, pulling himself up by hand-and- 
footholds on the straggling bushes. 

Just what his plan of procedure 
might be we did not know, but Tom 
was handy with tools, and we felt sure 
that he was equal to the mechanical 
difficulties of his task. Peering through 
our loopholes in the bushes we watched 
him. 

He had now reached to the right 
hand brace, which, like the others, ex- 
tended from the edge of the four-foot 
platform at an agle of about 45 de- 
grees, to an upright beam spiked to 
the side of the shop and extending to 
the bottom of the stone foundation. 

Seating himself saddlewise in the an- 
gle of the timber, Tom began to saw 
into the four-by-four brace from the 
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upper side, about a foot in front of him, 
and cut it three-quarters through. The 
noise of the water kept the sound of 
his saw from being noticeable. 

Tom now passed to the left-hand 
brace. This, as we judged from his 
movements, he found so rotted as to be 
of little value as a support. After one 
or two cuts with his hatchet he return- 
ed to the center brace, above which was 
piled the heap of iron, and which was 


now almost the sole support of the 
platform. 

This time he stood up in the angle 
of the brace and leaned forward, sup- 
porting himself by grasping with his 
left hand a crosspiece of the floor 
above him, while he used the saw 


with his right. 

He made his cut as far up toward the 
end of the brace as he could reach, and 
parallel with the line of the platform, 
instead of straight across the timber, 
as He then drew a long piece 
of clothes-line from where it had been 
fastened inside his jacket and tied one 
end round the cut brace a few inches 
from the end. 

Now with the saw and the other end 
of the line in one hand, and using the 
other to hold on with Tom climbed 
down from the brace and began to de- 
scend the bank 


before 


His purpose evidently was to get out 
from under the now dangerous plat- 
form, and then, with a hard yank up- 
on the cord, disturb the weakened cen- 


ter brace enough to bring the structure 
breaking away from its insecure at- 
tachment to the shop, crashing, slid- 


ing, smashing into the river! 

The rope would slip off the end of 
the ice, and it and the boy would be 
out of sight before any one arrived, 
leaving the sawed ends the only evi- 
dence of the cause of the mischief— 
and they would be at the bottom of the 
pile of debris or swept away by the 
swift river. 

Of detection or punishments Tom 
probably had as little thought as any 
of us. But both were imminent in a 
fashion more terrible than he could 
have imagined. 

It was done in one fearful moment. 
Tom, hurrying to reach the bottom 
of the bank, tripped, stumbled, and fell 
headlong, the cord still clutched 


tightly in his hand. The pull upon the 
line was even harder and sharper than 


he had planned. The brace yielded. 

Before our horrified eyes the boy 
turned a half somersault, and fell, face 
up, into the edge of the river. And 
upon him, with a crashing roar that 
drowned ever our shrieks of terror, 
slid the broken, weighted platform! 


Screaming at the top of our voices, 
Archie Middletown and I, with the 
others trailing, ran for the bridge, all 
except Jimmy Blanchard, who fainted, 
and Alfred Snow, who ran home and 
hid himself in the hay-loft 

But by the time we had cossed the 


bridge we saw Michael Dufrene, fol- 
lowed by Joe, running out of their 
house. No one else lived near by ex- 


cept old Mrs. Brackett, across the road, 
who came out to her gate, wringing her 
hands, and wildly beseeching some one 
to tell her the cause of it all. 

Archie and I met the smith 
shop yard 

“Tom!” I shrieked. ‘The river!” 

Without a word the blacksmith turn- 
ed and followed as I dashed round 
the corner of the shop and down the 
bank. Joe Dufrene and Archie were 
close at our heels, and the other boys 
came after 

One glance Michael Dufrene gave at 
the heap of debris; one look he gave 
at the place where the platform had 
been. His eyes, as I watched him, 
came back to the wreck and to the 
newly sawed end of a brace which was 
thrust out from the mass like an ac- 
cusing hand. He asked me nothing. 

“You, Jackson, Albee, Brown’’—his 
deep voice was not surly now; it rang 
like a big bell,—‘‘run quick to Hawkins’ 
barn, and fetch his rope and tackles 
to the back door of the shop. Send 
here every man you You—two 
more of you run the other way and get 
men. You, Dick Spurr and Hammond, 
go back to the shop and find the shov- 
els and bar. Run!” 

As if the very force of his voice im- 
pelled them, the boys he named start- 
ed back up the bank on their errand. 
Besides the smith, only Joe Dufrene, 
Archie and I were left there. He threw 
off his coat and stepped into the river. 
The swift water was mid-leg deep up- 
on him. 


in his 


me 


see 
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The floor of the broken platform hae 


fallen a little cornerwise. Part of it 
still hung upon the bank; part of it 
iron-weighted, rested upon the rive 


bottom. Pressed down beneath it, alive 
or dead, above or below the water, was 
Tom Gallison. 

Dufrene bent down till his face was 
in the water, grasped the edge of the 
platform, and lifted. He raised the ter 
rible weight a foot, but could do no 
more. He let it down again gently 

“Joe, you and the two others take 
boards and push that iron into the 
water. Work fast!” 

While we tried to obey, the smith 
took a long breath and knelt down in 
the river, disappearing completely from 


view. He was trying to reach unde! 
the edge of the platform. 
A moment later he stood up, the 


water streaming from him. 

“He is there, under the center, but he 
is somehow held. I can’t move him. If 
I could there is no room to pul! him 
out. The sandy bottom won’t hold a 
prop. The platform must be lifted 

He looked up to the bank. No helr 


was in sight. We had pushed off ali 
the iron, and wreckage we could get 
at, and he motioned us back. 

“We can't wait.” He spoke the 
words to himself. “Where are the 
ropes!’’ Then again, “We can’t wait!” 


There was a long, empty moment. Ne 
sound of aid from above. The river 
rushed and gurgled by; and 
neath the pile at our feet lay Tom Gal- 
lison! 

Michael Dufrene looked at his boy. 


under 


“Joe!” he said, and there was 4 
world of tenderness in his voice. I 
had never dreamed that the smith 


could speak a word like that. 

“Come!”’ said Michael Dufrene. 

Joe dropped into the water and stood 
by his father’s side, looking at him a 
little wonderingly, but with a trust 
that awed me, boy though I was. 

The smith spoke to him as if they 
had been alone: 

“Joe, we can’t wait for the ropes 
You must go under and bring him out 
I will hold up the platform.” 

“Yes, father.” 

Michael Dufrene set his feet careful- 
ly, bent over once more, and grasped 
the edge of the platform. We had les- 


| 
| 


sened the weight a little, but it was 
still enormous. 

With an effort that marked his wet 
and swarthy face in grotesque lines, 
the smith raised the platform to his 
knees. He sank perceptibly into the 
sand as he did so. 

Joe stood ready, watching his fath- 


er’s face. 

Because his feet were so deeply em- 
bedded, Dufrene could not move then 
to get a helping knee under the edge. 
He must finish the hft with arms and 
back 

Gathering himself, he gave a mighty 
heave that brought the platform to his 
thighs. 

“Now!’ 

Joe disappeared beneath the surface 
of the water 


Never in all the rest of my life has 
there been so long a minute as that 
which followed. 

Rivuleis of sweat poured down the 


smith’s face. The lines that had seem- 
grotesque before, now became ter- 
His eyes glared. The dark skin 
was drawn his high -ekbones 
like parchment. His mouth twisted 
open over his clenched teeth, and at the 
last, blood gushed from his nose 


ed 
rible. 


over ch 


His hands, gripping the edge, were 
hardly above the water, and little by 
little he was sinking, sinking, forced 
bodily down into the sand by the 
weight upon him 

Then, like a flash, it was over 

I saw a black head bob up. Then 
Joe Dufrene, gasping and wet, stood 


again upright by his father’s side; and 
he was clutching Tom Gallison’s shoul 
ders 

Joe staggered back out of the way. 

The platform dropped with a crush- 
ing plunge, and the smith, his feet still 
held by the sand, fell forward upon his 
burden. And then, with ropes, shovels 
and bars, the tardy rescuers appeared 
at the top of the bank 


Tom Gallison was alive in spite of a 
cut head, a broken arm, and at least 
five minutes under water. Three weeks 
later he was able to sit up and have the 
boys come, one at a time, to see him. 
Joe Dufrene was the first sent for. 

When Mrs. Gallison came out to tell 
him, he was in the smithy yard, wres- 
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tling “‘collar and elbow with Archie 
Middlet« Arcnie was laughing so 
hard at a joke Joe had made that he 
fell a victim to an easy “trip,” amid 
great applause from the rest of the 
boys, who lounged about in the carts 
ind wagons or sat in the door 

Michael Dufrene sat there, too, and 
smiled at us His left arm hung in a 


bandage; a torn ligament was not yet 


well. That morning he had done a bit 
of work for the first time since ‘the 
day.” Six of us had drawn lots for 


turns at pulling, the bellows-handle, and 
envied Joe, who held the iron on the 
anvil for his father to strike. As he 
worked, the smith had told us wonder- 
ful hunting stories of the plains and 
Canada 


Then by and by Bobbie Middleton 
Archie’s younger brother, who was 
seven, and a solemn lad, pulled the 


blacksmith by the arm. 

‘TIT must go home now, Mr. Dufrene,” 
he said. “Thank you very much for 
the stories. I think this is the best 
place to play I know.” 

“T am giad you find it so, 
said Michael Dufrene.— Youth's 
panion. 


my boy,’ 
Com- 


RESOLUTIONS FOR ANY DAY OF 
ANY YEAR. 


E. G. Routzahn. 


For the Well that They May Keep 
Well! 

For the Sick that They May Get 
Well! 


Resolved: 
That I will take better care of my 
body. 
Resolved: 

That I will seek to know more about 
my body and so be better able to give 
it proper care. 

Resolved: 

That I will try to aid others 
they may take better care of 
bodies. 


that 
their 


Resolved: 

That I will plan to learn more about 

the conditions which affect the physi- 
cal well-being of others. 
Resolved: 

give particular atten- 

makes 


That I 
tion, as 


will 
occasion 


condi s aff ng tl ealth of the 
poor, the ignorant and neglected 
Resolved: 


That in school, chur« club, lodge, 
union or society | will encourage the 
discussion of health topies and the 
suggestion of plans towards better 
health conditions in the community. 

Resolved: 
That I will endeavor, every day of 
every year, to 
‘Sleep in the Fresh air.” 
‘Work in the Fresh Air,” 
“Play in the Fresh Air.” 
‘Live in the Fresh Air.” 
Resolved: 

That I will present these resolu 

tions, if possible, to every class and 


society to which I belong. 


Eighteenth Annual 
Conference is to be 


The Tuskegee 
Negro held at 
Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, Wedn« 
day and Thursday, February 17th and 
18th, 1909. Special have 
already been appointed by the Execu- 
tive Council of the Tuskegee Institute 
to arrange a program of exercises and 
to care for the comfort of such visi- 
tors as may be present. 

In addition to representative farm 
will come from all of the 
states, formal invitations 
have been sent by Principal Booker 
T. Washington to the Presidents of 
all of the Negro schools in the coun- 
try and to the editors of all of the 
Colored newspapers, as well as to a 
considerable number of professional 
and other prominent representatives 
of the race, asking them to be present 
at the same time. 

Reduced rates of one and one-third 
fare on the certificate plan have been 
granted by the Southeastern Passen- 
ger Association. These rates apply 
south of the Ohio and Potomac rivers 
and east of the Mississippi river, and 
tickets can be bought to Tuskegee 
|for three days preceding the first 
day’s session, February 17th, and are 
good to return three davs following 
the close of the meeting, February 

18th not including Sunday. 


committees 


ers, who 
Southern 





Our idea of a martyr isa man who 
|} poses as a good example in a small 


possible, to town. 





——— 
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HOW THEY HELPED THE BREAD 
LINE. 





How very few among us have real- 
ized, through personal experience, 
what the pangs of starvation may, or 


may not, accomplish; with our minds, | 


our bodies, or even with our immortal 
souls! 

How very few stop to think what it 
might mean to be homeless, friend 
less, utterly destitute and starving 
slowly starving—to death! 

Have you ever looked at the physi- 
cal effects of starvation, as written 
on the ghastly faces and shrunken 
forms of your less fortunate fellow 
men? 

Twenty-five hundred starving men 
may be interviewed every night in 
New York City, at the unhallowed 


hour of one o'clock; stretching in a 


great long line, that winds up and} 


down and in and out through the 
silent, deserted thoroughfares of the 
Heedless of the biting, wintry 
winds, careless of the snow and sleet, 
they |] lle together for warmth, yet 
so that their rightful 
places in this dreadful line of starv- 


Bowery 


ation may be usurped, and lost to 
them. S« carry a little rag of sack 
ing, others a board—the lid of a bar- 
rel, mayhap—on which to stand their 


eparate them, even tha 


lit oO frozen snow. This foot 
rest they ish forward, as the line 
moy | ly onward, Many of them 


have heen standing on this miserable 
midnight, fear 
ful lest they should be last on the 
Aa 


ize their chance 


e 


protection since before 


line, and so jeopar« 
of a mouthful of food. Look at the 


hivering, shrunken bodies; ee the 
great, wistful eves, staring from pale, 
bloodls fac Watch how wolfishly 
anxious the rrow, as they near tue 
Mission door; and how their hungry 


eyes glare into the lighted room, fear- 
ful lest those who had gone in ahead 
of them would leave nothing behind! 

This is starvation! 

On Saturday afternoon I was _ idly 
looking out at the drifting snow, that 
whirled and eddied like dry sand with 
each puff of the cold wintry blast. It 
was “blizzard” weather, and, as_ I! 


f } 7 , 


gazed fi m? I 1 window, 


thought of the poor fellows who would 
| have to line up in the Bread Line that 
|night; of the workless men, who, in 
|this great, wealthy city, have nowhere 
to shelter them or to lay their heads 
land rest. 
I was called to the desk. Two men, 
I was told, wished to speak to me. As 
I went toward them I saw that they 
were poorly yet comfortably clad 
workmen out of work, most likely. An- 
other appeal, thought I. Whatever 
can we do for this unending throng of 
unfortunates? The men were no bet- 
ter dressed than those who assemble 
nightly in the Bread Line, with the ex- 
ception that these had overcoats on 
the pawnshop had not yet got them. 
They were unkempt and dirty; but 
ame nearer, I noticed that their 
wholesome, grimy 
kind: the dirt that com > men who 
ire fortunate in being blessed with 


lirt was of the 


the boon of labor 

Pulling off their hats, they exposed 
o view rough, touzled head touzled 
and matted with the sweat of work 
They looked at each other, and then 
ether, “We've 
called to see you-—’ They stopped. 
‘You give it him, Tom,” said one 


ddenly started off tog 


“No, you!” said the other. “You’ve 
got the paper.” “This is Mr. Earl, 
ain’t it?” said the first. ‘““We hear that 
you take in money here I mean”’— 


explain— 
‘that you take in money here for the 


he hurriedly went on to 


chaps as is out of a job.” “Ye-es,” 
I said, slowly, not quite comprehend- 
ing tl unusual approach. ““What can 
. detox cont 
They didn’t repl for a bit, but 
Tom” watched 1 companion, who 
in fishing up, from out of the ap- 
parently bottomless pocket of a well- 


vercoat, 2 mixture of dimes and 
lars and cents and quarters and 


i ] Gathering the heap together, 
in two great big, black, muscular 
fists, he said, “You have the paper, 

» Tell him how much it is!” 
Bob” fished a sheet of smudged 


foolscap from out of his pocket, and, 





fte everal attempts to make it out, 
handed it over to me to do so “But 
at is all this for?” I asked. “This 
here,” he replied, “is for the pore 
1 ha nowheres to ) ++ 
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nights. It’s from us to them, God help THE KING OF BEASTS. 
‘em!” “But you men cannot afford —_—— 

to do this, can you?” I asked. “Is it | With Advancing Years He Thinks 
your intention to donate this mone) More of Food and Comfort. 

to the Bread Line?” “As he grows old a lion get lazy 

‘Well, you see,” said “Bob,” it was/|and spiritless,’ says Maurice B. Kir- 
ist like this: The money’s not azack-| by, in an article on “The Gentle Art 

our’n. The fellows up at the yard! of Training Wild Beasts,” in Every- 

vs, says they, “This is an awfulcold| body’s. “The haughty beast who 
1ap. Let’s make a collection for the | stares at the crowd outside his cage 
re fellers as is out o’ job.’ God help| usually is as fierce of spirit as a fat 
em! We know what it is and, | night watchman who blinks out upon 
though we take care of our own|the dark world through the circle of 
crowd, we knows as there’s lots of | light cast by the lamp at his feet. 
fellers as has no one to fall back on; |} With plenty to eat, nothing to annoy 
so the boys all chipped in, and! him, and a keeper to look after his 
this is what we made up!” age, the king of beasts becomes as 

This was Charity! veaceful, portly, and self-satisfied as 

They refused, absolutely, to give|some of our latter today human 
their name but, looking over the onarehs, whose ministers of army, 
stragelil t of some thirty or forty avy, state, and other things take 
contributo I learned that this thrice | proper care of the regal cage and see 
} sed and thrice holy gift came | to it that the usual three square meals 
from the earnings of the workers in| per day await the royal gullet at the 

rain yards of the New York Cen-| proper hours, The story book impres- 
tral railroad sion that lions are always on the hunt 

Thus are the poor ever the most|/in their native jungle is quite at vari- 

, to help the poor; for they |ance with the truth. Indeed, the older 
know! Y« bitterly indeed do they | jions will frequently go hungry or seek 
know the leavings of another beast’s kill, 

Voney helpful—is indeed salva-| rather than summon the energy to 
tion to th starving men; but if| hunt prey for themselves. 
vou in the « who read thi would “In a group of ten or twelve trained 
I if up some odd jobs around your | lions, two or three young, nervous 
houses, or create a little supplement-| animals usually supply the act with 

work in your factories and offices | all its dash and spirit. The others are 
something that might be left over | smnambulists. 

1 the summer but that could be “Tigers, too, frequently grow lethar- 
done now; and if you people in the| gic with advancing years; but never 
country would think up some labor/to such a degree as the aging lion. 
around your barns and outhouses, or | There is always a pinch of ginger in 
formulate your spring plans a little| the big striped cat. For that reason 
ahead of time, you will not only ex-| he makes a more spectacular perform- 
perience the exquisite pleasures of|er than the lion, and usually a tougher 
Sweet Charity,” but you will benefit} proposition for the trainer.” 
yourselves in the doing of real live on — 
missionary work; probably saving the The centenary of the birth of Dar- 
lives, and mayhap the souls, of honest | win was appropriately celebrated by 
working men. Remember that these| the American Association for the Ad- 
men are wailing! That the work is| vancement of Science, declares the 
not wanted next April, or next June New York World. The theory of the 
it is needed now! origin of species with which his name 

Come! What say you? Will not you/is inseparably linked was not abso- 
also “chip in,” with a little work, for | lutely original with Darwin, nor do 
these workless men? scientists now recognize it as fixed 

and final in the form he left it. But 
JOHN C. EARL, lis services in the cause of exact 


New York ¢ 


iowledge were incalculable 
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The Robert Gould Shaw House 


Many important movements have|iam I. Cole, Rev. Frederick B. Allen, 
been started in Boston in recent! Dr. Alexander Mann, D. D., and Miss 
years, looking to the betterment of| Augusta P. Eaton, Superintendent of 
the condition of the Colored people. | the house. Mr. Harold Peabody read the 
The Harriet Tubman House at 37)| Treasurer’s’ report, which showed 
Holyoke street, The Plymouth Hospi-| that the funds at the command of the 
tal at 12 East Springfield street, the | association had been wisely used. 





rc = 











THE ROBERT GOULD SHAW HOUSE, 6 HAMMOND STREET, BOSTON. 


Young Men’s Educational Aid Asso-| The address of Dr. Mann was espec- 
ciation, Northampton street, and the|ially encouraging. His stand for 
Robert Gould Shaw House, at 6 Ham-| equal opportunity for improvements 
mond street, are among those tan-|of every sort of all classes of citizens 
gibie evidences of interest on the part} and his hearty endorsement of the 
of a generous public in the upbuild-| settlement work being conducted by 
ing of the Negro people in Boston. the Robert Gould Shaw House was 
The Robert Gould Shaw House was | especially gratifying. To give our read- 
opened February 19, 1908, under very | ers some idea of the splendid work 
favorable auspices. On Wednesday | being carried on read the following 
afternoon, January 20, 1909, the first | schedule: 
annual meeting was held at 6 Ham- 
mond street. There was a large at-| ROBERT GOULD SHAW HOUSE. 
tendance of interested citizens. Monday. 
Among the speakers were Mr. Will-}] 4 P. M. Kindergarten Group. 
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7 P. M. Hammond Club. (Pyrography) 
boys. 
7.30 P. M. Coreopsis Sewing Club. 
8 P. M. Young Men’s Bible Class. 
Tuesday. 
4 P. M. Cooking School. 
8 P. M. Sojourner Truth Club (wom.) 
ist & 3rd. 
8 P. M. Queen Esther Circle (wom.) 
2nd & 4th. 
8 P. M. S'’Monica’s’ Relief Ass'n. 
(wom.) Ist. 
8 P. M. Meeting of leaders of clubs 
(Last Tues.) 
Wednesday. 
P. M. Girls’ Club 
P. M. Boys’ club. 
8.30 P. M. Rehearsal of 
(men and wom.) 
8 P. M. Millinary Class (wom.) 
Thursday. 
Miss Eaton At Home 3-6 P. M. 
2 to 4 P. M. Mothers’ Club. 
4 P. M. Girls’ Club. 
Social evening 8-10. 
8 P. M. Embroidery Class (girls). 
8 P. M. Dr. Wright’s Club (2nd & 4th 
Thurs.) 


Orchestra 


Friday. 
7 P. M. Boys’ Club. 
7 P. M. Boys’ Singing Club 
8 P. M. West Indian Philharmonic 
Club 


Saturday. 
10 A. M. Cooking Class 
11 A. M. Sewing Class. 
2 P. M. Junior Club. 
P. M. Boys’ Club. 
P. M. Cooking Class 
P. M. Club boys’ gymnastics, Eman 
uel House 
The Robert Gould Shaw House is 
a four story brick building, contain 
ing well lighted and airy rooms, nin¢ 
of which are used for club and clas 
room purposes, one large auditorium 
on the second oor is used for Social 
gathering. The house is very attrac 


bo bo PbO 


tive in its interior decorations and 





furnishings. Good taste hs been 
used in the selection of paper as well 
as the furniture. A _ cheerful, home 


like atmosphere pervades all the 
rooms. The rear yard, much larger 
than is usually attached to a_ city 
house, offers excellent possibilities for 
sand boxes and out-of-door games as 
well as for shrubbery and flowers 


This will be a scene of much pleas- 
ant activity during the long days of 
summer. 

The report which follows was re- 
ceived by all present with much en- 
thusiasm. 

Report of Miss Augusta P. Eaton, the 

Superintendent. 

The Robert Gould Shaw House open- 
ed March 5, 1908. The opening was 
attended by many people both Colored 
nd white. All expressed great delight 

the attractive appearance of the 
house which had been transformed 
from a dingy tenement house to a 
well appointed settlement house. The 
opening of this house marked a new 
era in a work which had been carried 
on for six years in the South End of 
joston. Let me as briefly as I may tell 
you the history of the six years’ work 

* which the Robert Gould Shaw house 
is the outcome. 

About eight years before the date of 
he opening of this house the South 
End House by the placing of a Home 
Library in one of the homes in Brad- 
ford street at the South End discover- 
ed that there was a great need for 
some specific work to be done for the 
Negroes living in that street and neigh- 
borhood. As the settlements in Bos- 

n had made no provision for them, 
there was nothing being done for them 
in an industrial and social way. A 
ommittee was formed, a house rented 
on Bradford street, called St. Martin’s 
House and in that house for two years 
was carried on a combination of re 
ligious and industrial work. Father 
Field, who had the religious welfare 
of the people at heart, took charge 
of that side of the work; the South 
assuming the charge of 
the industrial and social work. After 
two vears of this combined work a 
livision came, the two partners carried 
ym the work, each independently of 
each other but both using the same 
house. The influx of the Jews to the 
neighborhood scattered the Negroes 
and they moved further up into the 


House 














—————— 
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South End. Twice the South End 
House changed the headquarters of 
this work, first to 478 Shawmut avenue 
and the second time to 218 Northamp- 
ton street. At both of these centres 
industrial and social work had been 
earried on, but the real value of the 
work was the intensive, patient study 
of the conditions and needs of the 
people by visiting in the families. 
Then came the time for an establish- 


MISS AUGUSTA P. EATON, 
Robert 
House. 


Superintendent Gould Shaw 


ed center from which we could me 


the needs of the people and for thi 
purpose this house has been establish- 
ed here, in the part of tl ity where 
the field is lars In and about Han 
mond street if statistic are right 


there are between six and seven 
thousand House 
we brought a considerable following of 


Negroes. To this 


those whom we had come in touch 
with, in the six years’ work. Among 
them was a group of women who hai 
organized themselves into a club called 
the Sojourner Truih club. The women 


had banded together for the purpose 


of a social and missionary work and | Revere. 








ed and many sick people made com- 
fortable through their efforts. Besides 
this, a boys’ class in pyrography which 
had been carried on by one of our 
leaders, began working here. Although 
it was late in the season when we open- 
ed classes and clubs were started at 
once in cooking, sewing, millinery and 
embroidery. The young men’s Bible 
class of Zion church held a weekly 
There was a social evening 
each week for any who cared to come 


meeting. 
in for a social hou Meetings of out- 
side organizations were also carried 
on, two of which were Queen Esther 
ircle of King’s Daughters and the 
Virs. Roger Wolcott Auxiliary of the 
spanish War Veterans. These meet 
ings and clubs and classes were car- 


ried on until June when most of them 


were discontinued for the summer. 
On July 


h the playroom under the auspices of 


Then came the summer work. 


the Episcopal city mission was opened; 

» session lasting from 9 to 12 daily 

th an enrollment of seventy chil- 

en. In connection with the play- 
ooms, day’s outings were provided for 
he children to Mothers’ Rest, Revere. 
1ere were ten picnics for the girls 
1 three for the boys, 18 going each 
ime. In August a party of 57 mothers 
nd children were taken for a day’s 
iting to Rev. Mr. Deming’s home for 
Women and Children at Sharon. A 
autiful trolley ride, a good dinner 
ind a rest under the trees were greatly 
through the kindness of 
he Young Men’s Christian Union, 40 


hildren were given a two weeks’ out- 


pprex iate 


line provided by country week Carriage 


ides, car rides and boat rides to Na- 
hant given toinvalids. The Parker Me- 
morial Flower Mission and the Flow 
f Mission of Manchester-by-the-Sea, 
sent us flowers each week, which were 
distributed in the neighborhood. The 
summer work was brought to an end 
by a week’s visit of eleven mothers 
and their children at Mothers’ Rest, 
Some of the mothers had 


many cases of destitution were reliev-|not been away from home and its du- 
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ties for years, and how their enjoyed 
it. They spoke so gratefully of every- 
thing, the clean rooms, good food and 
plenty of it, but most of all of kind 
Mrs. Groves whose thoughtful care 
made their visit so enjoyable. One 
mother said to me, Mrs. Groves was 


so good to us we all loved her and | 
cried when the time came for me to 
leave her. I didn’t want to come home 
So ended the summer work and we 
are now launched on our first full win- 
ter’s work. Much the same schedule 
has been carried out as last year with, 
of course a number of additions—See 
List. 

Our Christmas season was a happy 
one. About 200 children and 70 adults 
participated in the festivities. The 
Christmas tree had to be used three 
times to accommodate all the children. 
Each child received a bag of candy, and 
besides that a present which was pro- 
Trinity Sunday school 
through the kindness of Dr. Mann. 


vided by 


We had a real Santa Claus who dis- 
tributed the gifts and at the first cele 
bration of the tree Dr. Mann brought 
some of his choir boys who sang carols 
and Dr. Mann gave a Christmas talk 
to the children. Again in the evening 
the story of Christmas was told by Rev. 
F. W. Fitts, of St. John’s church, Rox- 
bury. The members of the Young 
Men’s Bible class and their friends 
were our guests on the Monday even- 
ing after Christmas. A program was 
provided and refreshments served. On 
Tuesday afternoon, Jan. 12, the sewing 
circle league gave the play “Alice in 
Wonderland,” for our older children. 
About 70 were present and showed keen 
appreciation of the play and players. 
We are enabled through co-operation 
with charitable and philanthropic 
agencies to relieve much of the desti- 
tution which the stress of hard times 
and lack of work have brought to the 
people. We have an oversight of the 
bays placed on probation by the Juven- 
ile Court and they report to us at 


stated times. The vital point in the 


work is the visiting in the homes, 
where the people learn to welcome 
|you not as the formal visitor, but as 
the friend who stands ready to help, 
and to whom they naturally turn in 
|their difficulties. I am giad to men- 
| tion here, that in order to meet the 
| greatly increased demands of the work, 
it was deemed necessary to have an 
assistant resident worker. We were 
fertunate in obtaining the services of 
Miss Cornelia K. Brown, who took up 
her duties here the first day of De- 
cember. Miss Brown brought to the 
work an experience of several years 


in work on similar lines together with 
a natural aptitude for it. She has 
charge of the housekeeping, the over- 
sight of the clubs and classes to see 
that the attendance is kept up and also 
doing some of the visiting in the 
homes. We have at present in the 
enrollment of the house 170 children, 
attending clubs and classes, and 250 
adults who come in touch with the 
house through clubs or organizations, 
and about 100 families are regularly 
visited. So much for the past and pres- 
ent. We have a few plans for the 
future. We hope to start a mothers’ 
|club, a dressmaking class for women, 
laundry class for girls and a club of 
young men. As we visit new families 
and find children who are not coming 
to the house new clubs and classes will 
be formed. There is a great need 
which we hope to meet for a reading 
|room for men and an employment bu- 
| reau in connection with it, to be car- 
ried on in rooms apart from the house. 
In conclusion, I would say that our 
| progress so far has been most en- 
|couraging. We have established our- 
|selves in a good footing in the neigh- 
| borhood and are becoming known and 
appreciated. The children best show 
their interest by regular and prompt 
atendance at clubs and classes, and the 
mothers speak in a most gratifying 
way of the benefit the house has been 
to their children. 


AUGUSTA P. BATON. 




















—— 
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AMONG THE DECOYS 





By J. S. ELLIS 


Of course I was glad to see Cham- 
bers. It was ten years since we met, 
and when I heard that he was editing 
a paper in the Western town to which 
chance had brought me, I made haste 
to. present myself at his office. He 
was the same genial, lovable fellow, 
not a whit older than on the day when 
we were handed our diplomas and told 
that this was “the beginnning, not an 
end.” And surely we had found it so! 

“What’s become of the Deacon?’ | 
asked, after the, first half hour of com- 
paring experiencess. “The Deacon’’- 
we had named him this for his solemn 
countenance and sober ways—had been 
one of a trio in our boyhood. “What 
a shot he was!” I exclaimed, in ad- 
miration. ‘“Many’s the time I’ve seen 
him pick squirrels from the tip-top ot! 
those big hickories in the works.” 

I thought a queer expression passed 
over Chambers’ face, but he answered: 

“The Deacon is right here. He is 
my right hand man—couldn’t do with- 
out him. And he is just as good a 
shot as he ever was. I have reason 
to know.” The queer expression, com- 
ing again, aroused my curiosity. 

“How’s that? Been having a shoot- 
ing match? I’ll have to see old Dea- 
con.” 

“Tommy,’—Chambers leaned back 
in the revolving chair,—“you’ve seen 
Deacon with a rifle, but did you ever 
see him handle a shot-gun?” 

“I never did. Not much use for a 
shotgun back there, you know.” 

“Here it’s different. From Septem- 
ber till it freezes there are ducks a- 
plenty in these marshy lakes round 
here. 

“The first three years we were up 
here Deacon and I never let a week 
pass in September and October with- 
out an hour or two on the lakes. 

“Lake Henry is only six or seven 
miles out, and we could drive there 
for a couple of hours’ shooting in the 
evening, after closing. This lake is 





nothing more than a great marsh, six 
or seven feet deep at the limit, and 
sloping up from that to comfortable 
wading in hip boots. The waiter is filled 
with rushes, which grow from a foo* 
to four or five feet above the water 
Here and there is open water for ¢ 
few yards. 

“Two years ago in September we 
were planning great sport. We hac 
ordered a dozen decoys and built two 
skiffs. We were going out for three 
days, soon after the opening of the 
season. But our decoys, which were 
to be shipped to us from St. Paul, did 
not come. The first of October found 
us still waiting, and losing patience, 
we started without them. 

“The weather was rainy, with fre- 
quent wind-squalls. On the first night 
our tent blew down in the midst of 
a downpour. We sat the remainder 
of the night shivering over a fire of 
wet wood. The next day was stormy, 
with high winds. What few birds we 
saw flew so high that you could not 
touch them. I had caught a cold from 
my ducking, and I was so hoarse I 
could hardly talk, and mad enough to 
quit. But you know the Deacon. He 
said he’d have some ducks if he had to 
sit there till Christmas. 

“I kept getting hoarser all day, un- 
til I couldn’t talk above a whisper, so 
I told Deacon, in the afternoon, that 
I would go to town and get something 
for my cold, and see if the decoys had 
come. 

“When I reached town the first man 
I met was the agent, who said the box 
had come. I didn’t lose many minutes 
loading it into the buggy and starting 
back to camp. The wind had gone 
down and it had turned colder and 
was cloudy—just as near a_ perfect 
evening for ducks as you'll find. I had 
to laugh at myself when I tried to 
speak to the horses, and could do noth- 
ing but screech and wheeze. 

“I. left the team at a house about a 
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quarter of a mile from camp, and 
walked through the dusk the remain- 
der of the distance. The Deacon was 
not in sight. I supposed he was in 
a blind near by, waiting for ducks, 
so I set about rigging the decoys for 
the morning shooting. Loading them 
into my skiff, I poled out in the shal- 
low water. 

“The boat was a flimsy affair, light 
enough to pick up and carry, and about 
as safe as rafting on a bridge plank 
We always put on hip boots as a pre 
cautionary measure, when we went out 
in it. 

“] pushed it out to a bit of open 
water, fifty or seventy-five yards from 
shore, and set out the decoys. They 
were fastened together with a cord 
and I had a piece of scrap iron in the 
boat to anchor them with 

There was just light enough to see 
objects on the water toward the west 
and the flash of birds passing through 
the circle of light overhead. The lake 
was teeming with bird life. Clouds of 
noisy blackbirds wheeled from ons 
part to another; clattering rails were 
tirring about in the grass and splash 
ing across the open water: occasional 
ly a poke rose with hoarse shriek and 
heavy, awkward flapping 
whistle of wings went past overhead 
and away to the left. I followed then 
till they passed a clump of willows 
when a jet of fire leaped out, followed 
by the sound of Deacon’s gun 

“For the moment I had forgotten the 
decoys, and I now discovered that they 
had drifted away from the boat. There 
was no current, but wind enough tc 
move floating objects till they lodged 
in the reeds I tied a rope to the 
anchor and dropped it into the water 
to test the depth. It went down sur- 
prisingly; five feet had been allowed 
but it was not enough. 

“IT bent over to see how much more 
would be needed, the small boat rolled 
with my weight, and I followed my 
anchor to the bottom. I came up in 
a tangle of grasses, struggling desper- 
ately. With the hip boots full of wat- 
er, swimming was impossible. After a 
moment’s wild pounding of the water, 
I came to my senses and let my legs 
down to test the depth. The big boots 
sank slowly, the water rising highe: 
and higher. When it reached my 


of wings \ 


throat a spasm of fear sent me kick- 
ing again; but it was a fruitless effort. 
Down went my feet again, and the wat- 
er touched my chin. With the first lap 
of water in my nostrils, I tried to 
shout. A wheeze was the result, a 
sound that did not go beyond the circle 
of reeds round me. 

“Then my feet felt more solid sub- 
stance beneath them—an oozy bottom 
that settled with my weight, but firm- 
r than water. 3y standing on tiptoe, 
I was able to lift my nose a couple of 
inches above water, but with the 
yielding bottom, this was only a mo 
mentary respite. In horror at thought 
of drowning, | strained my aching 
throat to produce a sound. 

‘I felt about for more solid support 
The boat had drifted away in an open 
channel between high grasse There 
was nothing within reach—nothing but 
the reeds. An idea of temporary sup- 
port from them came, and sweeping my 
hands out, I gathered three or four in 
each hand and grasped them firmly 
Pressing down cautiously, I found that 
considerable weight could be put on 
them—enough so that I could even lift 
ny feet from the bottom and float. 

“Nothing remained but to wait till 
Deacon discovered me. There was high 

ass between my position and the 
camp, but I was in the open, from 
where I could see the tent plainly. Af- 
ter the first shock of fear passed, I dis 
covered that I was intensely cold, so 
cold that my teeth rattled and cramp- 
ing pains ran through my limbs. 

“The decoys had been drifting about, 

i now they were being brought bythe 
breeze along the open stretch of water. 
I watched them, curiously impressed 
by their lifelike appearance in the 
shadows. As I looked, a pair passed 
with a whir of wings overhead and 
dropped into the water beside the de- 
coys. Others followed them. They 
paid no attention to me, and I had 
forgotten my situation in watching 
them, when a flash and a jarring re- 
port near at hand sent the blood whip- 
ping through my veins. Twice again 
came the report, and some ducks fell 
into the open water beside me. One, 
wounded, fluttered into the grass. 

“I could see the Deacon walking out 
of the gloom, and I screamed as loud 
as my vocal cords would permit. Then 
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I supported myself unsteadily with one 


hand, and waved my cap an instant 
above the grass.” 

Chambers paused in his story and 
laid his left hand on my knee. Three 
thread-like scars ran parallel across 
the back. 

“You said, I believe, that Deacon was 
a good shot,” he continued, smiling, 
“and I knew it so well that for the 
next five minutes I came as near dying 
of fear as a man can and live. Al! 
the time those decoys were drifting 
nearer to me, and more ducks might 
settle at any minute. 

“With ducks flying low or settling, i 
was in a fair position to receive the 
contents of his Winchester. My head 
alone visible above the water might 
easily be mistaken in the gloom fora 
duck. A fusilade of shots began now, 
now, and I knew he was shooling at 
the decoys, and dropped under the wat 
er. When I came up I! _ heard the 
splash of his boat. 

“The help that would have been 
mine could I but have shouted became 
a nightmare in the silence. I could 
hear the crack of the gun, could feel 
the burning dart of the shot. In my 
agitation, I lost my support and sank 
beneath the surface. Chance brought 
one foot on a clump of grass that 
raised my head above the water. I 
turned to the boat and saw Deacon 
dimly outlined, erect and with the gun 
in his hands. I watched him, rigid 
with horror. A reed broke with my 
weight, and the gun was thrown up 
for action.” 

“You know we used to laugh at Dea- 
con for being so slow in shooting. That 
was all that saved me. I tried to call 
him—the name ‘Deacon’ would not 
come. But as I strained for a sound, 
the word ‘John!’ came out, guttural, 
hoarse.” 

“ ‘John!’ ” I exclaimed. “That was 
his name! How did you think of it?” 

“I didn’t. It just came. The gun 
dropped, and the next minute Deacon 
was beside me, amazed, astonished, 
horrified, at what had so narrowly 
missed being a tragedy.” 

Chambers got up and paced the of- | 
fice. 

“Deacon and I haven’t particularly | 
enjoyed hunting since that event.”— | 
From Youth’s Companion. 


AN IRISH MOTHER’S LULLABY. 


My dearie! my wee thing! the world is all 
a-cold, 
The sullen Winter's piping is shrill 
across the wold, 
No bloom is in the garden, no leaf upon 
the tree, 
But in your eyes, my bright one, the 
Summer stays with me 


Macushla! my birdling! the lilting song 
is still, 

That used to wake the morning upon 
the rosy hill, 

The hunger and the 
upon men, 

But in your voice, my starling, the 
dawning sings again 


silence lie heavy 





My heart’s love! min own one! the 
night is dark and drear, 
The lowness should be on me, the sor- 
row and the i 
But God forgive, my darling! I'm laugh- 
ing night and day, , 
With you upon my bosom, my little 
breath of May! 
-Mary Elizabeth Blake. 
a ———_0rn=SS——S—=—a0 
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WOLF HUNT. 


An Extemporized Affair in a Min- i 
hesota Forest. [ 
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A few years ago, in the northern 
part of Minnesota, wolves often became 
an intolerable nuisance during the 
winter and reports of numbers having 
been seen led five of us to conclude 
that we needed a little rest and recrea- 
ion and that a wolf hunt would fill the 
long-felt want. The scene of action 
was on the Mississippi River within 
fifty miles of St. Anthony Falls, at a 
place where a log bottom, covered with 
trees and thick underbrush, reached 
back from the river half a mile to the 
cliff. From the rocky face of the cliff, 
almost perpendicular in places, sprang 
trees and bushes, finding root in the 
many cracks and crevices. For miles 
back from the top of the cliff lay a 
rolling, heavily timbered country, the 
whole forming a most beautiful retreat 
for wolves. 

Not one of the party owned a dog 
that would have been of the slightest 
use, and even if we had possessed one 
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not one had the least idea of how to 
hunt wolves with or without dogs. The 
various arms of the crowd would have 
made a good collection for some gun 
store window. 

It was a few days after New Year’s, 
the thermometer registering 8 de- 


grees below in the sun, when we | 


reached the edge of the timber; Joe, 
who wore a pair of Indian snowshoes, 
and I, who had a pair of Norwegian 
skis, got along very well, but Harry, 
who weighed over 200 pounds, broke 
through the crust at every step. 

After holding a pow-wow, we decided 
to work down the bottom till dinner 
time, then back up through the tim- 
ber above. Giving my skis to Harry, 
he and George followed the river bank, 
Billy took the centre, while Joe and I 
kept in close to the cliff. 

For perhaps an hour we _ silently 
worked our way, when a shot from 
Billy’s express put us all on the qui 
vive. Hearing no whistle—the signal 
agreed upon in case one of us saw 
wolves—and being only too glad of 
something to relieve the monotony we 
all hurried over to Billy and found him 
fastening a fine specimen of the horned 
owl to the back of his belt. After a 
few words we were about to return to 
our places when Billy, with a wild yell 
began a war dance his hands behind 
him in a vain attempt to get rid of his 
game. Billy’s ow] was far from dead, 
having been only stunned, and on com- 
ing to had sunk his claws deep into the 
nearest flesh. Every time the bird 
swung against Billy’s legs he would 
peck at his calves, Billy letting out a 
wilder howl at each nip. As well as 
we could for laughing we released him 
from his game. 

It was past 1 o’clock when we sat 
down to lunch at the spring where we 
had arranged to meet—that is, we all 
sat down except Billy, who preferred 
standing, for reasons best known to 
himself. Afterward we climber the 


bluff. Harry was sent to the far side | 


of the timber—it being deemed advis- 


able to have him at as great a range | 


as possible, for general safety—next 
to him came George, then Billy, Joe 
and I keeping near to the edge of the 
cliff so as to be able to keep an eye 
on the bottoms below. We had cov- 


ered perhaps two miles, when Joe held 
up his hand and crept cautiously to 
the edge. The next moment there was 
a crunch, and over he went with a 
whoop. Running forward, I was just 
in time to see a dark body, that seemed 
to be mostly arms and legs, revolv- 
ing in a cloud of snow, plunge out of 
sight in a drift at the foot of a steep 
| slide of seventy-five or a hundred feet, 
where the snow, blowing over the top 
of the bluff, had filled in level. A 
heavy crust forming, it had made a 
mooth chute, without a break from 
top to bottom. Had it killed him I 
believe I must have laughed; but the 
next instant the laugh was the other 
way, for my feet slipped and away I 
went, shooting along in Joe’s track. 
It was a swift rush, the snow flying in- 
to my face and down my neck, as I 
covered more ground in a given time 
that I ever did before or ever want 
to again. Then came a leap into the 
air—I felt as though I fell miles—and 
spread eagle fashion, I dived ker-chug 
into what seemed fathoms of snow, but 
proved to be only about one. Almost 
| smothered, I pawed my way out, to be 
greeted with loud yells of laughter by 
| Joe, who had already extricated him- 
|self, and Harry, who, tired of tramp- 
ing alone, had come up in time to see 
me perform what he termed some very 
graceful gymnastics, he even having 
| the nerve to beg of me to do it over. 

About 4 o’clock, Joe and I stopped 
to rest in the bottom of a little coulee, 
|sitting down on the side of a road that 
led out into the bottoms. He had not 
seen either of the other two since 
lunch, though we had heard Billy’s 
rifle once or twice. 

While we sat there lamenting the 
lack of wolves and game in general 
we heard the peculiar “bang” of 
George’s goose gun, then in a minute 
;}came the crack of Billy’s rifle. We 
| all started to our feet as a swift pat- 
| ter came down the road. Large bodies 
move slowly and Harry had hardly got 
| on his feet when three grayish wolves 
|sprang past Joe and me and dashed 











| plump into him, rolling him over and 
|over in the snow. Before they reached 
| the mouth of the coulee Joe and I fired 
}and had the satisfaction of seeing one 
|turn end-over-end and drop. 
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George and Billy soon came up, each 
bringing a wolf. George had first seen 
the wolves crossing the coulee further 
up; his shot turned them down the 
road, where, as they passed Billy, he 
dropped one. Joe and I divided hon- 
ors on the third, for we had both shot 
at and hit the same wolf. 

That night as we steamed back to 
the city with our three wolf-skins every 
one was perfectly satisfied with the 
day’s fun except Harry, who had not 
pulled the trigger once, for which we 
chorused, “Let us be duly thankful!”— 
Forest and Stream. 





SOUTH SEA ISLANDERS’ FEUDS. 





Bush Vendetta That Is the Cause of 
Many Crimes. 

Miss Young of the South Sea Islan 
Evangelical Mission, who has recent- 
ly returned to Brisbane after four 
months among Solomon Island na- 
tives, has many interesting things to 
relate as to their customs. Native 
murders, it appears, are of frequen! 
occurrence, but a great many are the 
result of feuds between different 
tribes. 

Two Christian boys belonging to 
the mission at Malo were brutally 
done to death, and another Christian 
native at Fiu was also murdered 
The crimes were unprovoked, bur 
were committed because the island 
ers believed in having a life for a life 
If a man belonging to a tribe is killed 
by another tribe there is no peace 
until the death is avenged, and it 
generally happens that the most in- 
offensive man in the offending tribe 
falls a victim. The native who was 
killed at Fiu left the mission station 
accompanied by a child to visit his 
garden some distance away. The 
bushmen came down, chatted with 
him, and they ate food together. Then 
the bushmen suddenly turned on him 
and killed him to avenge a murder 
committed by his tribe some time 
previously. 

On another occasion, at Onepeiu, 
the head station of the mission, a na- 
tive came and associated with the 
Christian boys and shortly before day- 
light one morning this man secured 
an axe, struck a Christian boy on the 


|head and ran away. The injured boy 


| was attended by a woman missionary 
and subsequently recovered. 

Miss Young adds that a young Kan- 
aka of about 18 years was recently 
brought from an adjoining island, but 
it was found necessary to send him 
away to another station. It appears 
that some years ago the tribe from 
which the boy was taken had mur- 
dered a man belonging to a bush 
tribe near the station. How the aa 
tives got to know the boy was there 
is a mystery but nevertheless it be 
came known. One day a native who 
had not been near the mission sta- 
tion for a year suddenly made his 
appearance. The boy was carefully 
watched and at night slept in a room 
occupied by a missionary, but he be- 
came so terrified that it was neces- 
sary to send him elsewhere. 

Miss Young says that the authort- 
ties are doing all they can to prevent 
the importation of rifles and ammunt- 
tion, but for all that the bushmen be- 
come possessed of rifles. Some of 
the firearms are of a very old pattern. 
They are certainly not supplied ty 
white traders, who are too much 
concerned about their own safety to 
supply the natives with weapons of 
destruction. It is alleged that some 
of the boys ship to New Guinea and 
while there buy rifies and ammunition. 
It has happened that some of the 
boys when searched have had ammuo- 
nition in their possession.—LonJon 





Vanity in Six Nations. 


The Tahiti girl, to acquire a flat, 
broad nose, sleeps with a compress 
on it. 

The Arab woman paints her brows 
so as to give them the appearance of 
meeting above her nose. 

Belles of certain Amazonian tribes 
have cone-shaped skulls, which are 
obtained by wearing a mold on the 
head from baby-hood until maturity, 

The Turkish woman imparts a faint 
bluish tint to nails and teeth. 

The ladies of Macassar paint their 
teeth red and yellow alternately. 

The Paraguay girl eradicates her 
| eyebrows, declaring that she does not 
| wish to resemble a whiskered man.— 
Chicago Tribune. 
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TARGE1 PRACTICE. 


How and Why It Is Put Through in 
Our Navy. 


I find it difficult to describe target 
practice in a way to be easily under- 
stood by the layman without violating 
the orders of the Navy Department not 
to give out information on profession- 
al subjects. However, what I shall 
write may be found in publications is 
sued from the department and not 
marked “confidential” and, therefore 
I hope not in violation of the spirit of 
the regulations. 

First, we have what is called record 
target practice in which a careful rec 
ord of each shot fired is kept and 
reported to the department. This 
firing is done in the most careful way, 
one gun only being fired at a time 
except in case of turret guns, when 
two of them may be fired at the same 
time. The actual firing of the gun is 
done by the gun pointer, the man who 
would do the firing in time of war, un 
der the general charge of the office 
of his gun division on board the ship 

Umpires are appointed who, under 
the most carefullly prepared rules, 
watch the loading and firing of each 
gun and note any mistakes that may 
be made. This firing is for the pur 
pose of rating the gun pointers, who 
receive extra pay if they make a cer- 
tain percentage of hits on the target. 
Having once made this percentage the 
pointer must, at each succeeding prac 
tice, maintain at least his rate of hit- 
ting or his extra pay is discontinued 
To determine this important point an 
nual practice is necessary. 

When the target, a canvas screen 
seventeen feet long by twelve feet 
high, is spread on a float previously 
moored for the purpose, the firing be- 
gins. The captain runs his ship over 
one side of a triangle, so that the dis 
tance from the target varies from 
about 2000 yards to 16000 yards when 
at the nearest point. A signal to com 
mence firing is given and each gun 
pointer is allowed to fire as many 
shots as he can in a given time. Only 
hits on the target screen are counted. 
When both gun pointers at a gun have 


fired, or in case of turret guns the | 


pointers of two guns, the ship leaves 





| the range and passes near the target 
so that the result of the firing may be 
seen and the hits recorded. In this 
way every gun pointer in the ship 
takes his turn and the practice is con- 
tinued until every gun in the ship has 
been fired. Service smokeless powder 
is used, but in order to reduce the ex- 
pense as much as possible special 
cast iron shells are used instead of the 
steel service projectile which is of 
much greater cost.—Robley D. Evans, 
in Broadway. 





MANY TAILORS DECEIVED. 
More Than 1000 Exclusive Samples Get 
Into the Wrong Hands. 

A piece of cardboard covered with 
square samples of woollen cloths for 
men’s and women’s suitings might not 
seem to the average man a very val- 
uable article, yet elaborate schemes 
to get hold of such sample cards are 
planned and sometimes carried 
through. 

A couple arrived recently at one of 
the best of the Philadelphia hotels 
and set out to visit all the leading tail- 
ors. The man wanted a winter outfit ofa 
comprelensive character, while the 
woman was just as interested in ac- 
cumulating a winter wardrobe of the 
tailor-made variety. Occupying large 
rooms in the hotel, there was no rea- 
son to believe that the two were any- 
thing other than they represented 
themselves. So when they gave the 
number of their suite in the hotel the 
samples were forthcoming. 

After several days had passed with- 
out the expected orders the tailors be- 
gan to send to the hotel for informa- 
tion. The answer returned was that 
the two had given up their rooms and 
left the day before. No samples were 
to be found. 

The number of inquiries became so 
large that they were referred by the 
hotel clerk to police headquarters. 
More than 1000 samples of cloth had 
been sent by the tailors to the couple. 
Investigation showed their purpose 
when in the Broad street station were 
found two wooden packages they had 
checked there, filled with sample cards 
from which the cloth had been torr 
| away. 
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The couple had succeeded in ac- 
quiring possession of the best samples 
of the firms that deal in the high class 
exclusive patterns. Of course they 
will sell their patterns to the cheaper 
firms that endeavor to reproduce them. 

Even a bolder effort to get the ex- 
clusive samples is reported from Chi- 
cago. There two men rented a store 
in which to open a tailoring business 
of a high priced character and sent to 
the manufacturers for their samples. 
The samples were sent, but no orders 
ever came. 

Later inquiry from the manufactur- 
ers showed that the firm had got no 
further in its career than taking the 
store fora month, Its object was plain 
when some of the best designs were 
turned out by the cheap mills—New 
York Sun. 

Odd Use for Bread. 

Perhaps the most novel use to 
which bread it put, says The Ameri- 
can Food Journal, may be seen in the 
great factories of the Elgin National 
Watch Company, at Elgin, Ill., where 
more than forty loaves of fresh bread 
are required each day. Superintendent 
George E. Hunter, of the watch fac- 
tory, is quoted as saying: 

“There is no secret regarding the 
use of bread in this factory, and I am 
willing to tell all I can concerning it 
From the earliest times in the history 
of watchmaking it has been the cus- 





tom of watchmakers to reduce fresh | 


bread to .he form of dough. This is 
done by steaming and kneading. They 
can use this dough for removing oil 
and chips that naturally adhere, in 
course of manufacture, to pieces as 
small as the parts of a watch. There 
are many parts of a watch, by the way 
which are so small as to be barely 
visible to the naked eye. The oil is 
absorbed by the dough, and the chips 
stick to it, and there is no other 
known substance which can be used 


as a wiper without leaving some small | 


particles attached to the thing wiped. 
This accounts for the continued use of 
bread dough in the watch-making in- 
dustry. The Elgin National Watch 
Company uses something over forty 
two-pound loaves per day, or about 
24,000 pounds a year.” 


| 

Ohio River Improvement. 

| The Ohio river and its tributaries 
| form one of the most extensive and im- 
| portant systems of inland navigation 
|in this country. The aggregate length 
now made available for navigation is 
| nearly 2000 miles, of which the Ohio 
| river represents 967. The improvement 
| of the river for the purpose of facilitat- 
ing navigation has been in progress 
since 1824, and the works have been 
}On an increasingly large scale as the 
growth of traffic has increased the re 
quirements. The earlier improvements 
were for the purpose of maintaining a 
minimum navigable depth of three 
feet. In 1875 a six-foot depth was 
adopted, and in 1905, this was again 
increased to nine feet. The expendi- 
|tures for the general improvements 
made by the government from 1827 to 
June 30, 1908, aggregated about $6,863,- 
000. This is for work on the open 
river, exclusive of dams and locks 
and also exclusive of $3,906,000 for the 
canal and works at the falls of the 
Ohio. The works still required to se- 
cure and maintain a nine foot stage of 
water from Pittsburg to the mouth of 
the river at Cairo are estimated to 
cost $63,731,500. All the improvements 
have been carried out according to the 
plans of and under the direction of 
the corps of engineers of the United 
States army.—Engineering News. 





Nearly a Hero, 

“Hands up!” 

The passengers on the Pullman car 
'took in the situation at a glance, and 
did exactly what the train robber 
told them to. 

At the point of his gun, he relieved 
them of their valuables. But at the 
sight of one woman, he paused with 
a start. 

“Who are you, woman?” he demand- 
ed. 

“J,” she quavered, “am Miss Fay de 
Fluffie, the well-known actress. Here 
are my jewels—take them all!” 

“No,” he replied, “I may be a rob- 
ber, but I am no press agent. Keep 
your wealth!” 





| Electricity may be the means of fer- 


| tilizing the ground in the future. 
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